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SKI KAMA KRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 



ATM A - 1 N A N A — XVI 



Tine Self has no attachment to anything. 
Pleasure, pain, sinfulness, righteousness, &c., 
can never affect the Self in any way, .but they 
can affect those who identify themselves with 
the body ; as smoke can only blacken the wall, 
but not the space enclosed within it. 



PLEASURE and pain are the necessary 
accompaniments of the body. 'Body is the 
resultant of one’s past actions. So a man has 
to bear with it as long as the effects of his 
past actions are not exhausted. A blind man 
taking a Ij&th in the hole water of the Ganges 
gets all his sins washed awav, but his blind- 

o ✓ 7 

ness on that account does not leave him. 
But however the body may be under the 
influence of pleasure and pain, the glory of 
knowledge and devotion never leaves a true 
devotee. 



Meditate upon the Knowledge and Bliss 

Eternal, and you also will have bliss. The 

bliss indeed is eternal, oulv it is covered 

1 * 

and obscured bv ignorance. The less vour 
attachment is towards the senses, the more 
will be your love towards God. 

As Sr i mat i ( Radha ) was nearing Sri 

' * o 

Krishna, she was getting the charming fra- 
grance of His sweet person. T he more one 
approaches God, the more one's love towards 



Him increases ; the more the river nears the 

V 

sea, the more it is subject to ebb and flow. 

Ti!E Gauges of Knowledge flowing in the 
heart of a wise man, runs only in one direction. 
To him the whole universe is a dream. He 
always lives in his own Self. But the Ganges 
of hove in a devotee's heart does not always 
run in the same direction ; it has its ebb 
and flow. A devotee laughs, weeps, dances, 
sings. lie wants to enjoy his Beloved, to 
merge himself into his Beloved. He swims 
in Him, as it were, sometimes dives, and some- 
times rises up, just as a hunt) of ice in water. 

V ERILV, verily, I say unto yon that lie who 
veants \ 1 im finds Him. Go and verify it in 
thine own life ; try for three days and thou 
art sure to succeed. 

In this Kali Ytiga, even three days are 
enough to make a man perfect. 

SOME, say, ‘ I am like a worm grovelling in 
the dust,’ and thus always thinking themselves 
low, in time they become weak in spirit. Let 
not despondency ever enter into thy heart ; 
despair is the great enemy of progress in one’s 
path. As a man thinketh so he becometh. 

A certain person deeply involved in debt, 
feigned madness to escape the consequences 
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ot his liabilities. Phvsicians failed to cure 
his disease, ami the m»»re he was treated for 
his ailment the greater became his madness. 
At last a wise physician found out the truth, 
and taking the feigning madmati aside, re- 
buked him saving : k; Air, what are Von doing ? 

^ • 0 o 

Beware, le.st in ieigning madness, voli be- 

k 9 • 0 

come really mad. Already you have developed 
some .genuine signs of mxanitv." Tiiis home- 

\ ► f 

thrust advice awoke the man from his follv, 

0 1 

and he left oil acting the part of a madman. 
By constantly acting a tiling, one actually 
becomes that thine. 



’ • v 



IN the Puranas we are told that when 
Uma, the Mother of the Universe, incarnated 
herself as the daughter of Himalaya, site 
blessed him with the vision of the various 
manifestations of the Omnipotent Mother. 
But when Gin raj ( the King of mountains ) 
asked her to show him die Brahman of the 
Vedas, Uma said, O father, if thou wishest 
to see Brahman, you must live in the company 



of holy men — men who have entirely given 
up the world ! “ 

1 -say, Podo ! eat the mangoes. What is the 
use of vour counting how main- hundreds of 

* W 0 

mango trees there are in the garden, iiow 
many thousands of branches, how many tens 
of millions of leaves, and so on? You are 
here to eat the mangoes ; eat them and go 
away. Von have come into this world as a 
human being with a view to attain God by 
means of Sadhaiia (religions practices.) Vour 
duty is to try your best to acquire Bhakt!. 
Why trouble yourself with unnecessary dis- 
cussions. Will philosophical discussions 
change your life ? Don’t yon see that four 
ounces of wine are quite capable of making 
you intoxicated ?. That being so, it is of no 
use, your calculating how many casks of wine 
there are in a wine- vender’s shop. 

1 * •• 

Vkry few understand that tiie cud of hu- 
man life is to see God. 
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LL the Incarnations have talked of Work. 

1 What else did they come for, but to serve 
mankind? It had been far easier for them to 
have remained in the uttermost Bliss. By 
their eyes was seen at all times the vision 
of One- ness. Wit)' should they plunge into 
inauifoldu-ess, and renounce the Great joy, 
save by momentary flashes? It was all for 
man. it was all that others might reach 
their side, it was all that many might be 
made rich, even though the method should 
be by making themselves poor. Oh beautiful 
lives of the Avatars and Prophets! VVomierous 
mercy of the saints and teachers! How are 
we to make ourselves worthy of our union 
with v on ? 



By st li^) ping ourselves of ease, of privilege, of 
leisure. By emptying ourselves of self. By' 
working lor others* for ideas, and ideals. “ As 
the ignorant fight, from selfish motives, .SO 
must we fight unselfishly.’* 

Our struggle must be as intense as that of 
the meanest miser. We must labour for the 
good of others, as the drowning man clutches 
at a straw. There must be as much energy 
thrown into our renunciation as into most 
men’s self-preservation. 

How true is the monk to his vow ! How 
he dreads tire possibility of a fall! How 
unlimited are the sacrifices he dreams of, if. 
oul v he nuiv be found faithful at the last ! 



There is but one answer, — it is by Work. Lqually must we tremble and shrink front 
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cowardice. from compromise, from failure in 
the task that has been laid upon us. Well 
has it been told us, hy those who know life, 
that the world has no hell like that of having 

O 

betrayed a trust that was laid upon us, 

•* •* «*H # * *• • 

Do we desire above all things to fulfil our 
own ideal of integrity ? Then what room is 
there for compromise? A compromise 
represents a mean found, between opposite 
desires. If we have but one desire, what 
motive is there for compromise? 

Let each of us swear to himself that he 
will have nothing to do with any half-follow- 
ing, with lip-service, with weak-kneeduess, 
and facing-both-ways. Let us throw our 
lives away, freely, gladly, as a vers- little 
thing. We would give fifty, if we had them, 
with the same royal glee. 

Let us be true to our work. Our task is 
onr swad/uirma . “ Better for each man is his 

sivadhanna , however faulty his performance, 
than the task of another, though he could do 
it easily.” That thing which faces me and 
frightens me ; that very thing that seems the 
one most difficult ; that beyond which l dare 
not look , there, in the shadows hides the 



Mother ! It. i> 'rMKRK tliat 1 must run to find 

the Terrible, Thkrk let me embrace Death! 



'' Right for ever on 
Lowell. 



the scaffold ?” savs 

* 



Russell 



4 ‘ Wrong lor ever oil the throne?” And then 

he bursts into his own answer. 

41 But that scaffold swavs the future! 

* 

And. behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth GOP within the shadow, 

* 

Keeping watch ab<*ve His Own ! ** 



It is a grand gospel -this doctrine of fear- 
lessness, of courage, of self-conquest. Arise, 
thou Great Divinitv that 1 test hidden within 

4 

us! In Thy name, all things are possible to 
us! Making victory and defeat the same, 
plunge we into battle t 



But how are we to fight? Most of us, hv 
Work. The world's work is the great sadhand, 
wherein we accumulate character, by which, 
when the time comes, we can rise even into 
the A r t'rvi kalpti Stun ad hi itself. Character is self- 
restraint. Self-restraint is self-direction. Self- 
direction is concentration. Concentration when 
perfect is Sa/uddhi. From perfect work to 
perfect mukti. This is the swing of the soul. 
Let us then be perfect in work 1 




The two most thoughtful and suggestive 
articles contributed by Mr. E. A. Wodehouse, 
M. A., Professor of Logic and Moral philos- 
ophy, Deccan College, Poona, — the one in a 
recent number of the Vedic Magazine., on " A 
plea for the stud)’ of Indian Philosophy,” and 
the other in the December number of the 
Modern Review, on “ The place of Philosophy 
in Education,” — should not pass unnoticed ; for. 
the professor speaks with the authority of one 
who has observed things carefully and with a 
true sympathy, which, we mark with great 
pleasure and thankfulness, expresses itself 
through every line of. the articles. Apart 
from the immense interest which attaches to 



the masterly treatment of VwrctV a profoundly 
interesting subject, the Professor's articles 
have a special value of their ou>i„ on account 
of their being handled from* a thoroughly 
practical point of view, with special reference 
to the present state of things in India. 



The Professor strongly contends that the 
charge so often brought against philosophy-, 
that it induces and encourages nn practicality, 
rests on a mistaken notion of philosophy. 
For, " Philosophy does not mean a study ; 
study is only a means to an end. It does 
not mean floating in abstractions when the 

n 

feet should be firmly planted on the 
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ground. It means simply understanding, 

comprehension Philosophy consists first 

of all in self-analysis ; we must bring to light 



idle latent principles of onr lives ; and then in 

reflection and comparison We must also 

see if on any given principle a complete and 
satisfactory philosophy of life can be founded/’ 
Then again : “ A man ot action is not 
weakened but strengthened, if his activities be 
founded on a clear and sound basis of thought.” 



The mistaken notion duit philosophy is 
hostile to action, is at the root of the in- 
different or unsympathetic attitude towards 
philosophy assumed by many of the young 

men of our country. To disillusion them of 

6 

their erroneous impression as to its meaning 
and office, “ we have only to dismiss the con- 
ventional ideas of philosophy, which suggest a 
dreamy remote existence and a fondness for 
abstruse metaphysical subtleties and substi- 
tute for them the conception of it as that 
which provides men with firm, ennobling and 
reasoned first principles of conduct/* 



In India, philosophy means even something 
more ; it is the severe and diligent “ cultiva- 
tion of the self/’ by means of which, the 
metaphysical conceptions embodied in it, be- 
come for the human mind 44 consciously 

words, philosophy 
is the same *thing as religion, 

M <» ' 

“ This is the main characteristic which both 
separates Indian philosophy from other 
philosophies, and at the same time puts it above 
them, Tlie sage must also be the saint. He 
cannot speak about spiritual truths until he 
has seen them himself; and the attainment of 
this insight necessitates a severe course of 
self-discipline, both of body and of mind.” 
Thus it was that “in India, the saint has been 
a philosopher ” and “ the philosopher the 
saint by a natural process of causation,” Thus 
it is that “in India the thinker instead of be- 
ing the enemy of religion is its friend/’ 

y . 

Consistently with his conception of philos- 



ophy, as practice and a realisation, as being 
and becoming’ to borrow the pregnant words 
of Swami Vivekananda, the Professor lays 
clown what according to him should be the 
nature of the philosophical training which 
should lx: imparted to our young men, in these 
clear and unmistakable terms : 

“ l do not mean the stud}' of the Pedantic or 
scholastic type, but true study ; that is to say, 
it is the duty of even- young man in India to 
try and imbibe the spirit and realise the ideas 
of those, who were so much wiser than he, who 
knew the Hindu character and its ideals, and 
who loved their country as well as he.” 

He should be impressed deeply with the 
idea that 44 in order to do great things, he must 
first be great, he must look upon himself as 
a being who is put here to realise the world 
and liis place in it and to conquer the lower 

and weakening elements of his nature He 

should first of all strive to produce in his own 
mind, consciousness of those minds of old.... 
Finally he must remember that the highest 
type of character in India is one which is 
meant to set an example to the world.” 

If boys are impressed from their earliest 
years with the broad and simple principles and 
teachings of Karma Yoga and Bhakti Yoga, 
they will try to put them into practice and 
mould them into their character. 

” In this way the philosophy of India might 

still do to-dav what it lias done formanv ages, 

namely, breathe into the minds of Indians 
high and inspiring ideals of life.” 

Why should the Indian youth be strongly 
urged more than anyone else to build his life 
on philosophy ? Foremost of all, because 
India’s salvation lies through regaining her 

a *> o 

lost spiritual worth. Any nation that cuts 

itself adrift from the anchorage of religion, is 

doomed to destruction. This is particularly 

true of India, for, religion is the life and soul 

of her verv existence. Savs the Professor, 

•* ✓ * 

“ After all, it is the greatest of national 

possessions. Take away the thought and the 
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spirituality of India, and what is toft ? En- 
courage it and it is the surest and swiftest 
way to effect that end for which all Indians 
are longing, that India should once more be 
a great nation.” 



And secondly, the task of inspiring our 
countrymen and especially our youths is much 
easier than in the case of anv other nation of 

m 

the world, because they are “genuinely and 
deeply philosophical at heart,” and are fired 
with “ the disinteresting desire to do good to 
others.” 

“ I have noticed,” writes Mr. Wodehouse, 

“ since I have been in India, one real fact 
about the majority of the young men with 
whom I have come in contact, namely, that 
nearly, everyone of them, given the oppor- 
tunity, would be willing to sacrifice himself for 
an idea. Not only I have seen this in its 
potentiality : I have seen it actually realised 
in practice.” “ If the feeling which animates 
such men spread itself through the nation, 
then all our talk about philosophy becomes 
idle, because that feeling is the essence of all 
philosophies Before the man who sacri- 

fices his own interests for the sake of an idea 
every head must bow.” 

“ All Hindus are idealists and all voung 

• • • ^ 

men are, or ought to be idealists. The whole 
battle in India just now is between idealism 
and its opposite.” If the one were hostile to the 
other, one could not live long without destroy- 
ing the other. But ‘ trained ’ idealism does not 
only not run counter to practicality, hut 
breeds and nurtures it in its best form. 
M Confronted, therefore, with this intense force 
of aspiration, with this readiness to give up 
the good tilings of life for the sake of an idea, 
and with the genuine desire which all voung 
Indians feel to do something for their 

w 

country’, what should be the attitude of those 
who have to guide and instruct ? I sav most 
emphatically that a spirit like this, which is 



only too rare in the world, should be fostered 
and encouraged. Take away this spirit and 
a nation becomes nothing— a cypher. The 
only true course is to keep it alive and to 
train it in such a wav that it mav lead to the 

4 t 

best and most fruitful results.” 



Elsewhere the Professor says : “ The task 
of any one who will endeavour to impress 
these views upon young men is rendered far 
easier when he is addressing Indians. In the 
first place, he lias the best of materials on 
which to work, a nation which has been 
accustomed for ages to the atmosphere of 
high thought and high ideals, and which, 
more than any other nation, has enriched and 
ennobled the thought of the world. In the 
second place, in pleading for philosophy, he 
lias not to provide them with a philosophy ; 
for they have one already which is capable of 
proving a guide and a strengthener to them 
in all the vicissitudes of life.” 



In this connection the Professor pays a 
well -deserved tribute to the philosophy of 
India. “The history of idealism,” he says. 

4 ? ✓ j 

“ is almost the history of the percolation of the 
Vedanta through the world.” The clear and 
emphatic pronouncements of western philoso- 
phers and scholars from Schopenhauer down 
to Professors Max Midler and Deussen of our 
own days, on the superiority of the Vedanta 
over the western systems of philosophy, are 
quite familiar to most of -us. It needs no 
mention that the strong testimonies of these 

great thinkers have drawn the attention of 
* * 

many Indians and Westerners, to the infinite 
glory of the Vedanta, and will continue to 
serve this supremely useful purpose, so long ai 
the deliberate judgment of competent, autho- 
rities will have their clue weight with people, 
ignorant or neglectful of the invaluable 

o * > 

treasures that lie imbedded therein. 

In conclusion, \\£ earnestly hope that the 
necessity for the study of Indian philosophy 
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so strongly advocated hv Prof. K. A. Wode- 
house will not be lost on our young men, and 
wo would like to see our leaders of thought. 

s > * 

who have taken upon them -elves the task of 
educatin'! them, to direct, divert and train 
the surging tide of enthusiasm, so happily and 



prominently noticeable on nil sides at the 
present day, to the proper channels, so that it 



mav bring about most beneficial results in 

4 * » 

fulfilling the special Mission, for which our 
Motherland stanch for ail times. 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

Bnxc Paces from the Tiff of the Swami Vivek an and v by His Disciple. Nivfdita. 




XXI. 

HE Swami was constant!) 1 preoccupied 
with the thought of Hinduism as a 
whole, and this fact found recurring expression 
in references to Abiishnavism. As a Sannyasin, 
his own imagination was perhaps dominated 
by t lie conception*- of Salviism, But Vaidmav- 
isrn offered him a subject of perpetual interest 
and analysis. The thing he knew by ex- 
perience was the truth of the doctrine of 
Advaita. The symbols under which he would 

seek to convey this were the monastic ideal 

* 

and the Worship of the Terrible. But these 
were truths for heroes. By their means, one 
mi<d\t gather an army. The bulk of mankind 

.a r> ^ 

would always think of God as a Divine 
Providence, a tender Preserver, and the ques- 
tion of questions was" how to deepen the 
popular knowledge of the connection, between 
tins type of belief and the highest philosophy. 
With regard to the West, indeed, the bridges 
had actually to he built. Advaita had to he 
explained and preached. But in India, all this 
had been done long ago. The facts were 
universally admitted. It was only necessary 
to renew realisation, to remind the nation of 
the inter-relation of all parts of its own faith, 
and to go again and again over the ground, 
in order to see that no weak point remained 
in the argument by which Vaishnavism was 
demonstrated to be as essential to the highest 

philosophy n.s that philosophy was acknowl- 
edged to be to ir, 



Thus he loved to dwell on the spectacle 

of the historical emergence of Hinduism. He 

sought constantly for the great force behind 

the evolution of any given phenomenon. 

Where was the thinker behind the founder of 

religion ? And where on the other hand was the 

heart to complete the thought ? Buddha had 

received his philosophy of the five categories 

form, feeling, sensation, motion, knowledge — 

irom Kapiln. But Buddha had brought the 

love that made the philosophy live. Of no one 

oi these, had said Kapiln, can anything be 

declared. For each is not. It but was, and is 

gone. ’* Each is but the ripple on the waters. 
Know. Oil man ! thou art the sea ! " 

Thus Krishna, as the Preacher and creative 
centre ol popular Hinduism, awoke in the 
Swami a feeling which was not even second 



to nis passionate personal adoration of Buddha. 
Compared to his many-sidedness, the Sannyas 
of Buddha was almost a weakness. How 
wonderful was the Gita ! Reading it. as a boy, 
he would be stopped every now and then by 
some great sentence, which would go throb- 
bing through his brain for days and nights, 
“They who find pleasure and pain the same. .. 

heat and cold the same friend and foe the 

>ame And that description of the 

battle — a spirited battle too ! — with the open- 
ing words of Krishna, “III doth it befit thee, 
O Arjuoa, thus to yield to unmaiiliness ! ” 
How strong I But besides this, there was the 
beaut v of it. The Gita, after the Buddhist 
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writings, was such a relief! Buddha had cons- 
tant!)' said “ l am tor the People! ” And they 
hat! crushed, in his name, the vanity of art 



and learning. 



File great mistake committed 



by Buddhism lay in the destruction of the old. 

For the Buddhist books were torture to 

read. Having been written for the ignorant, 

one would find only one or two thoughts in 

a huge volume.* It was to meet the need 

thus roused, that the Purana* were made. 

There was oulv one mind in India that had 

* 

foreseen this need, that of Krishna, probably 



the greatest man who ever lived. 



He recog- 



nises at once the need of the People and the 
desirability of preserving all that has already 
been gained. Nor are the Gopi -story and 
the Gita ( which speaks again and again of 
women and Sndras ) the only forms in which 
he reached the ignorant. For the whole 
Mahabharata is Ins, carried out by his 
worshippers, and it begins with the declara- 
tion that it is for the People. 

Thus is created a religion that ends in the 
worship of Vishnu, as the preservation and 
enjoyment of life, leading to the realisation of 
God. Our last movement, you remember, 

Chaitanyism, was for enjoyment.. At the same 

* 

time, jainism represents the other extreme, the 
siow destruction of the body by self-torture. 
Hence Buddhism, yon see, is reformed Jainism, 
and this is the real meaning of Buddha’s 
leaving the company of tile five ascetics. In 
India, ill every age, there is a cycle of sects 
which represents every gradation of physical 
practice, from the extreme of self-torture to 
the extreme of excess. And during the same 
period will always be developed a meta- 
physical cycle, which represents the realisa- 
tion of God as taking place by every gradation 



* It is not to be supposed that the Swami here 
referred to the Dhammapada — a work which he 
always placed on a level with the Gita. The 
reference, I think was rather to those J at aka Birth- 
Stories which are published in two volumes in 
Tiubner’s Oriental Series. —N. 



of means, from that of using the senses as an 
instrument, to that of the annihilation of the 
senses. Thus Hinduism consists, as it were, 
of two counter-spirals completing each other, 
round a single axis. 

“ Yes ! Vaishnavistn says, “ It is all right! 
tins tremendous love for father, for mother, 
for brother, husband, or child ? It is all right, 
if only you will think that Krishna is the 
child, and when you give him food, that you 
are feeding Krishna. This was the cry of 
Chaitanya, ' Worship God through, the senses!* 
as against that Vedantic cry, ‘Control the 
senses ! suppress the senses ! ’ 

At the present moment, we may see three 
different positions of the national religion — . 
the orthodox, the Aryu Saniaj, and the 
Bralimo Saniaj. The orthodox cover tlie 
ground taken by the Vedic Hindus of the 
Mahabharata epoch. The Arva Saniaj corres- 
ponds with Jainism, and the Bralimo Saniaj 
with the -Buddhists. 

I see that India is a young and living- 
organism. Europe also is young and living. 
Neither has arrived at such a stage of 
development that we can safely criticise its 
institutions. They are two great experiments, 
neither of which is yet complete. In India we 
have social communism, with the light of 
Advaitu — that is, indivkltialism — playing on 
and around it; in Europe, yof» are socially 
individualists, but your thought is dualistic, 
which is communism. Thus the one consists 

of socialist institutions, hedged in by individ- 
ualistic thought, while the other is made up 
of individualist institutions ivithin the hed«e 
of communistic thought. 

Now we must help the Indian experiment as 
it is. Movements which do not attempt to help 
things as they ate, ate, irom that point of view, 
no good. In Europe, for instance, I respect 
marriage as highly as non-marriage. Never 
forget that a man is made great and perfect 
as much by his faults as by his virtues. So 
\se must not want to rob a nation of its 
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character, even if it could be proved that tlrat 
character wa.s all faults.” 

His mind was extraordinarily clear on the 
subject of what he meant by individualism. 
H ow often has he said to me “You do not 
yet understand India! We Indians are MAN- 
worshippers, after all! Our God is man!” 
He meant here the great individual man, the 
man of ^self-realisation, — Buddha, Krishna, 
tlie Guru, the Mahd-Purusha. But on another 
occasion, using the same word in an entirely 
different sense, he said “Tills idea of man- 
worship* exists in nucleus in India, but it has 
never been expanded. You must develop it. 
Make poetry, make art, of it. Establish the 
worship of the feet of beggars, as you had it 

in Mediaeval Europe. Make man- worship- 
pers.” 

He was equally clear, again, about the 
value of the image. “You may always say,” 
he said, “that the image is God. The error 
you have to avoid is to think God the image.” 
He was appealed to, on one occasion, to 
condemn the fetichism of the Hottentot. “ I 
do not know,” he answered, “what fetich- 
ism is ! ” 

A lurid picture was hastily put before him, 
of the object alternately worshipped, beaten, 

thanked “/ do that!” he exclaimed, 

“ Don’t you see,” lie went on a moment later, 
in hot resentment of injustice done to the 
lowly and absent, “ Don’t: you sec that there 
is no fetichism ? Oh, your hearts are steeled, 
that you cannot see that the child is right ! 
The child sees Person everywhere. Knowl- 
edge robs us of the child’s vision. But at 
last, through knowledge, we win back to it 
lie connects a living power with rocks, sticks, 
trees, and the rest. And is there not a living 
Power behind them? It i* \ f t'% net 

fetichism ! Can you not see ? ” 



* That is to say, the worship of the manhood 
which exists in any man, in ail men, apart from 
rheir individual achievement ol thought or charac- 
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But while every sincere ejaculation was thus 
sacred to him, lie never forgot for a moment 
the importance of the philosophy of Hinduism. 
And he would throw perpetual flashes of 
poetry into the illustration of such arguments 
as are known to lawyers. How lovingly he 
would dwell upon the mimansaka Philosophy! 
With what pride he would remind the listener 
that, according to Hindu savants-, “ the whole 
universe is only the meaning of words. After 

the word comes the thing. Therefore, the 
idea is all ! ” And indeed, as lie expounded 
it, the daring of the mimansaka argument, 
the fearlessness of its admissions, ancl the 
firmness of its inferences, appeared as tire 
very glory of Hinduism. There is assuredly 
no evasion of the logical issue in a people 
who can say., even while they worship the 
image, that the image is nothing but the 
objectification of the idea ) that prayer is 
powerful in proportion to the concentration it 
represents ; that the gods exist only in the 
mind, and yet the more assuredly exist. The 

whole train of thought sounded like the most 
destructive attack of the iconoclast, yet it was 
being used for the exposition of a faith ! One 
day, he told the story of Satyavama’s sacrifice 
and how the word “ Krishna,” written on a 
piece of paper, and thrown into the balances, 
made Krishna Himself, on the other side, 
kick the beam. “Orthodox Hinduism” he 
began, “ makes sruti, the sound, everything. 
The tiling is but a feeble manifestation of the 
pre-existing and eternal Idea. So the name 
of God is everything : God Himself is merely 
the objectification of that Idea in the Eternal 
Mind. Your own name is infinitely more 
perfect than the person, you ! The name of 
God is greater than God. Guard you your 
speech.” Surely there lias never been another 
religions system so fearless of truth! As he 
talked, one. saw that the whole turned on the 
unspoken conviction, self-apparent to the 
Oriental mind, that religion is not a creed, 
but an experience, a process, the Swam! 
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himself has elsewhere said, of being and be- 
coming. If it be true that this process leads 
inevitably from the apprehension of the 
manifold to the realisation of the one, then it 
must also be true that everything is in the 
mind, and that the material is nothing more 
than the objectification of ideas. Thus the 
Greek philosophy of Plato is included within 
the Hindu philosophy of the mim&nsakas , 
and a doctrine that sounds merely empiric 
on the lips of Europe, finds reason and 
necessity, on those of India. In the same way, 
as one declaring a truth self-evident, he ex- 
claimed, on one occasion, “ l would not wor- 
ship even the Greek Gods, for they were 
separate from Humanity ! Only those should 
be worshipped who are like ourselves, but 
greater. The difference between the gods and 
me must be a difference only of degree.” 

But his references to Philosophy by no 
means consisted always of these epicurean 
tit-bits. He was merciless, as a rule, in the 
demand for intellectual effort, and would hold 
a group of unlearned listeners through an 
analysis of early systems, for a couple of hours 
at a stretch, without suspecting them, of 
weariness or difficulty. It was evident, too, 
at such times, that his mind was following the 
train of argument in another language, for his 
translations of technical terms would vary 
from time to time. I11 the case of Buddhism, 
this language was probably Pali. For the 
early years of the Baranagore Math had also 
been the years of European enthusiasm over 
the discovery of Buddhistic antiquities and 
records, and the disciples of Ramakrishna 
had shared the intellectual movement of the 
day, finding themselves easily able, from their 
knowledge of Sanskrit, to decipher the Pali 
books which friends would borrow for them 
from the Asiatic Society. 

In this way he would run over the six 
objects with which the mind has to deal in 
making up the universe according to the 
Vaisheshik formulation. These were Sub- 



stance,* Quality, Action, Togetherness, Classi- 
fication or Differentiation, and Inseparable 
Inherence as between cause and effect, parts 
and the whole. With this he would compare 
the Five Categories of Buddhism, — Form, Feel- 
ing, Consciousness, Reaction [ i. e. the resultant 
of ail previous impressions], and Vidya, or 
judgment. The Buddhist made Form the 
resultant of all the others, and nothing by it- 
self ; the goal, therefore, for Buddhism, was 
beyond Vidya, f which Buddhism called 
Prajnd ], and outside the Five Categories. Side 
by side with this, he would place the three 
illusive Categories of the Vedanta — Time, 
Space, and Causation [ Kdla-desh-ni/u itta ] 
appearing as Name-and-Form, which is Maya, 
that is to say, neither Existence nor Non- 
Existence. It was clear, then, that the seen 
was not, according to this, a being. Rather is 
it an eternal, changeful process. Being is one, 
but process makes this being appear a many. 
Evolution and Involution are both alike in 
Maya. They are certainly not in Being [Satf], 
which remains eternally the same. 

Nor would Kant and his Categories pass 
forgotten, in this great restoration of the path 
the race had come by. For this was a mind 
which saw only the seeking, pursuing, en- 
quiry of man, making no arbitrary distinctions 
as between ancient and modern. The 
analysis of the modern syllogism, — under the 
old Indian title of “ the five limbs of argu- 
ment” — would be followed by the four proofs 
of the Nyajras. These were, (1) direct per- 
ception ; (2) inference; (3) analogy ; and (4) 
testimony. According to this logic — •, there 
were not the Induction and Deduction of the 
moderns : inference was regarded as always 
from the more known to the less known, or 
from the less to the more. The inference 
from direct perception was divided into three 
different kinds, first, that in which the effect 
is inferred from the cause ; second, that in 

* Substance, according to the Vaisheshik, consists 
of the five elements, time, space, mind and so«b 
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which cause is inferred from effect ; and 
thirdly, the case in which inference is 
determined by concomitant circumstances. 
Methods ot inference, again, were fivefold : 
by agreement, by difference, by double method 
of agreement and difference, by partial 
method of agreement, and by partial method 
of difference. The two last were sometimes 
classed together as the method of the 
residuum. It was quite clear tiiat only the 

X J 

third of these could furnish a perfect inference; 
that is to say, " proof is only complete when 
the negative has beerj proved, as well as the 
affirmative. Thus God can never be proved 
to be the Cause of the Universe, 

'‘There is, again, the fact, of Pervasiveness, 
A stone fails, and crushes a worm. Hence 
we infer that all stones, falling, crush woitns. 
Why do we thus immediately re-appiy a 
perception? Experience, says someone. But 
it happens, let us suppose, for the first time, 
in our presence. Throw a baby into the air, 
and it cries. Experience from past lives? But 
why applied to the future? Because there is 
a real connection between certain things, a 

v> * 

pervasiveness , only it lies with us to see that 

tire quality neither overlaps, nor fails short of, 

the instance. On this discrimination depends 

* 

all human Knowledge, 



‘‘With regard to fallacies, it must be re- 
membered that direct perception itself can 
only be a proof, provided the instrument, the 
method, and the persistence of the perception, 
are all maintained pure. Disease, or emotion, 
will have the effect of disturbing the observa- 
tion. Therefore direct perception itself is but a 
mode of inference . Therefore all human 
knowledge is uncertain, and may be errone- 
ous. Who is a true witness? He is a true 
witness to whom the thing said is a direct 
perception. Therefore the Vedas are true, 
because they consist of the evidence of 
competent persons. But is this power of 
perception peculiar to any ? Not The Rishi , 
the Aryan, and the Mleckha all alike 
have it. 

“ Modern Bengal holds that evidence is only 
a special case of direct perception, and that 
analogy and parity of reasoning are only bad 
inferences. Therefore of actual proofs there 
are only two, direct perception and inference. 
One set of persons, you see, gives priority to 
tlie external manifestation, the other to the 
internal idea. Which is prior, the bird to the 
egg, or the egg to the bird ? Does the oil 

O w * c> « 4 

hold the cup, or the cup the oil? This is a 
problem of which there is no solution. Give 
it up! Escape from Maya!" 
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T strikes a thoughtful Hindu rim* like India, 
China received the reliaions oi fine fatal i Stic 
Taoist, the pessimistic Buddhist, fine exclusive 
]ew, the optimistic Mazdcan and the democratic 
Christian, in a good spirit, and adapted them as 'far 
as possible. The Chinese Government has always 
been one of the broadest-minded and the most 
liberal! v-disposed towards pure religion, like the 




iuu Kings. 
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Tao teh King " by Lao-tsz, the apostle of Taoism. 
Some extracts from the text as translated by E. N. 
Parker in his book “ China and Religion," are 
given below. 

“Tao-teh King" 

Division I. Providence 



»> 



i. e., Tao or "The (Correct) Way. 

i. The Providence which could be indicated by 

words would be an all-embracing Providence, nor 

would anv name by which we could name it be an. 

✓ - 
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'• Non-existence " Is a name for the beginning 
of heaven and earth. Existence is a name tor the 
genetrix of the innumerable objects ( 4, io, 25 . 3 - ) 
of creation, 

Hence “absolute non-existence ” suggests to us 
the miraculous working (27) of wlvat In “ absolute 
existence 5 ' has become the. resulting essence ( 21 ). 

These two emanate from the same, though their 
namings are dissimilar, and jointly they are termed 
“ State of colourless dissolution (10). Dissolution, 
again, within dissolution thus connects us with 
the various miraculous workings (6. ?.'/). 



“not raising incidents, everything will conform to 
order (to. 15, 2 4. 29, 35). 



2. AH the world knows what “ agreeable 



>> 



means, and this necessarily connotes “ disagree- 
able”: It knows in the same way \vb;u “ good " is, 
which connotes “ not. good ” (29, 3b). 

Hence “ existence 55 and “ non-existence 55 (34) 
have a common birth: “difficult” and “easy - ’ 
have a common creation ; “ long ” at id “ short 
have a common obviousness; “ high” and “ low 
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present a common conirast; •• sonnsi-wavr-s 
“noise" have a common unison before ’* ami 
“after" have a common sequence (to, 14). 

Thus the highest, form of man performs his 
functions without display of activity (37) and 
conveys his lessons without display of words (5). 

The innumerable objects do similarly function, 
and this without fail (21, 34). 

birth without existence (to), doing without show- 
ing seif-consciousness; achieving results, without 
claiming them (9. 22). And it is precisely that no 
claim being made, the results do not vanish 

(10, 22. 23). 

3. Do not show partiality for “ high character 
and then you will make people refrain from com- 
peting tor such distinction. Place no special value 
upon your possessions, and ihus you will remove 
folks’ temptation (12 and 19). Do not let that 
which is covetable stand before the eye, and in this 
way the mind will not be disturbed. 

Hence the administration of the highest form of 
rnan is directed to keeping the mind unpreoccupied, 
and to keeping the belly full (35) He takes 
strength from, the will, and adds strength to the 
bones, in this way causing the people to be always 
ignorant of what they tit us never covet ; or, at any 
rate, causing those possessing this knowledge to 
shrink from any action upon it. By this policy of 



6. The spirit of the v-.dlev ol space never dies 
(15), and this is what is called the progen etrix of 
neutral dissolution (1), and the connection of this 
dissolution progenetrix (25) may be termed the 
root of heaven and earth. It extends into eternity 
like a preserver of life (4) and is inexhaustible in 

it> use (35). 

7. Heaven is enduring, and earth Is lasting. The 
reason why heaven and earth are capable of tins is 
that, not having created themselves from any thing, 
they arc. thus able to go on existing for ever. 'I bus 
ii is thar the highest form of man keeps his 
personality in the background, and yet it asserts 
itself ( \ . 22); treats his own existence from an 
objective point of view, and preserves that 
existence, It i? not .that he possesses no individ- 
uality. bu? it is in this way, that' he is capable of 

developing his individuality. 

*.**■* * * 

to. Carr: along your sou! wish singleness of 
purpose (22. 23) and see if you can bo constant. 
Concentrate your efforts upon gentleness, and see 
how far you can be like an ini ant (28). Take dis- 
interested and dispassionate views oi things (16) 
and see how far you can be without blemish. Love 
the people and order your state so iar as possible 
without making work (3, 35). The process of 
evolution opens and closes with a certain indis- 
pensable female element (1 20. 28). The process 
oi intelligence develops itself with certain in- 
dispensable element of format science (27, 36). 
There is birth and there is nurture (51). There may 
be birth without concrete existence, just as there 
may be action without assertion ot it. and develop- 
ment without direction of it (34); and that is 
what we may style the colourless dissolution of 

Grace (1). 

* * *• * * * 

14. What does not form an image to the eye (35) 
is characterised as ( / or ) “ unbroken planeness.* 
what is imperceptible to the sense of hearing is 
characterised as ( hi or ) “ ratification " ; what is 
not tangible to the grasp is characterised as (wei or) 
“abstractness" (36). As these three qualities 
( I -hi— wei is the “ Jehovah ’* spectre conjured up 
in the imagination of Remusat and others), do not 
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permit of further exploration, they may be lumped 
ogether as one whole, neither exceptionally brilliant 
tbove, nor exceptionally dull below. Ever conti- 
nuous ! Unsusceptible of a name (i), it resolves 
tself once more into a nothingness or non-object- 
ness (16); what may be called shape without form, 
or aspect without image; what may be called 
“fleeting and illusory” (21). In advancing towards 
it we distinguish no head ; in following after it, we 
distinguish no rear (2); thus do we hold on to the 
ancient Providence, by way of controlling modern 
actuality; thus can we know-ihe ancient beginnings, 
or what may be called the phases of Providence. 

17. As to Final Clause, these below are conscious 
of its existence, and the next steps are to love it 
and to praise it; the next to fear it ; the next to 
take liberties with it. Hence faith, if insufficient, 
is apt to become no faith at all (24). It is caution 
(15) and weighs words; so when results are achieved 
and things evolve (9), the people all say “ Wc have 
become so of ourselves” (23.. 25). ♦ * * 

21. The tolerance (15. 16) of the fullest Grace 
is based solely upon Providence as a principle; 
but as to the entity of Providence, it is as fleeting 
as it is illusory (14). The images suggested by it 
are illusory in their fleetingness, and ihe objects 
yielded by it are just as fleeting in their illusoriness. 
In that dark vista of space (1) there are vital 
essences; these essences are unadulterated, and out 
of them comes truth ; and its name never leaves it 
(1) as it unfolds the panorama of created things. 
And thus it is that we know of the actual existence 
of the created things. 

25. Things existing in a chaotic state had been 
produced before heaven and earth (1. 32). In 
solemn silence stood the solitary subjectivity, with- 
out any changes taking place ; revolving without 
any crisis (16). We my consider this “ the mother 
of the world ” (6, 20). As wc cannot know its 
name, we may apply to it the term “ Providence,” 
and make a shift to use the word ‘•greatness*’ as 
its name. Now “great ” suggests going on, going 
on suggests distance, and distance suggests return 
(22). Hence there are the greatness of Providence, 
the greatness of Heaven, the greatness of Earth, 
and the greatness of the Emperor (4). There are 
four majesties in the concrete worldly organism, of 
which four the Emperor is one. Man looks up to 



Earth for guidance, Earth to Heaven, Heaven to 
Providence, and Providence to Spontaneity (17. 23). 

37. Providence is perpetually without active 
purpose (2, 32), and yet leaves nothing undone. If 
our rulers could not abide by principle, all creation 
(32) would improve its own line of conduct. Should 
this improving development show tendency to 
restless activity, I would propose to check it with 
that unnameable rough-hewnness (25, 28, 32. 34); 
and as this unnameable rough-hewnness will have 
no desires (34), from this absence of desire we 
teach calm (31); and thus the world will right 
itself. 

Division II. 

( i. e., Teh, Virtue or Grace). 

38. The highest Grace (41) makes no pose of 
Grace, and for this reason really is Grace; whilst 
the lower quality of Grace may never divest itself 
of Grace, and yet never feels like true Grace. 

The highest Grace, avoiding action, finds no 
necessity to act; whilst the lower quality of Grace 
takes action, yet still finds it necessary to act. 

The highest benevolence (18, 19) takes action, 
and then finds no necessity to act; the highest 
Justice (19) takes action, yet still finds it necessary 
to act. 

The highest form of ceremoniousness takes 
action, yet finds no response at all, so that one 
must bare the arms and go on with action (69). 

Thus it is that as Providence weakens, Grace 
takes its place ; as Grace weakens, benevolence takes 
its place; as benevolence weakens, Justice takes 
its place; as Justice weakens, forms and cere- 
monies take its place. Now, mere forms, being 
the degenerated phases of loyalty (18) and truth, 
are the first beginnings of anarchy (18. 64). 
Forwardness and smartness are mere ornamental 
excrescence of Providence, and are the commence- 
ment of imbecility (48). 

For these reasons the manly fellow takes his 
stand on what is honest or worthy, and will have no 
truck with the superficial or degenerate ; he takes 
his stand on the real, and will have no truck with 
the showy. Hence he ignores the latter for ihe sake 
of the former (12. 72). 

42. Providence is unity ; unity produced duality ; 
duality produced trinity; and the trinity produced 
the innumerable objects (1. 2. 4.25); the innumer- 
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able objects carrying the fern mine or shadow 
principle on the one side, and the masculine or 
sun-light principle on the other, creating a just 
harmony by their respective clashes of primitive 
impulse or ether (6. 25. 55). 

The things which all men abhor (8. 24. 31) are 
being “ Bereaved ” like orphans ; being unworthy" 
or out in the cold, like widows ; and being “ ill- 



endowed ” as with the necessaries of life ; yet onr 

princely and ducal readers (32, 37, 39) precisely 

adopt these terms to style themselves withal (39). 

Hence living creatures may. whilst taking off form, 

yet add to; or, whilst adding to, take off form. What 

men themselves teach, 1 will also teach to them. 

The violent (55) do not find a happy death, and 

therefore it is that I am taking them as the text of 
my homily. 

43. The tenderest things in the world may over- 
ride the toughest (22, 25, 78;, just as a hard thing 
may take its rise from nothing, and enter where 
there is no opening (10). Whence we may know 
how it is that inaction (2. 3, 63 etc.) has Us 
advantages. Lessons without display of words (2, 56, 
73), advantageous results without doing anything - 

(hi or) few men ( 14 ) in the world can attain 10 
this point. 

44. The reputation or the person (7. 9). 

which of the two is dearer to us ? Of which do we 

want most, of our persons (9) or of wealth f Which 

does the more harm (72) acquisition or losing? 

For these reasons, deep attachment to anything 

must involve heavy cost, and great accumulations 

involve correspondingly enormous losses. He who 

is content (33, 46) risks no humiliations (13, 28, 41 

and 41 note). He who knows where to stop incurs 

no crisis (t6, 25, 32, 52), and may therefore 
endure, 



47. One may know the world without ever 
crossing the threshold ; one may discern the Pro- 
vidence of Heaven (9, r 6, 25, 79) without ever 
looking out of the window. In fact, the farther 
abroad you go, the less you may know. For 
which reason the highest form of man knows with- 
out walking forth; gives names to (35) without 
seeing; and accomplishes without seeming to do 
anything (2, 3, 10, 34). 

48. In learning, the object is to get on every day 
(20, 64). In practising Providence, the aim should 
be to do less and less every day (3S) and to go on 



decreasing what-we do until we arrive at complete 
inaction (to. 29, 47) ; in suebwise that whilst cot 
seeming to do anything wr leave nothing undone 
(37). Hence those who secure Empire, generally 
manage it without much ado (29. 35, 37, 63); and 
when much ado is made about it. it will be found 

w 

that those who try to secure it are unequal to the 
task. 



50. Like as, waxing to the full and waning to 
the eclipse, the waxing units numbering thirteen 
whole days, ami the waning units numbering 
thirteen (76) ; so with man’s birth until his busy 
career (40) ends in death, there are aiso thirteen 
phases. And why so ? On account of his persistency 
in keeping up life (75). For l have heard that 
persons possessing the secret of life never encounter 
a rhinoceros or a tiger when they walk abroad ; 
never need to strap on sword or buckler (80) when 
they go to the wars. The rhinoceros cannot find 
in them the where to lodge his horn withal ; the 
tiger cannot find in them the where to place his 
claws withal ; the. weapon cannot find in them the 
wheredn to insert its point. And why so? Because 
for such an one there is no finding death (7). 

51. Being born of Providence (25, 41). nurtured 
by Grace (to), shaped by mortals, and completed 
by circumstances, the innumerable created objects, 
for this very reason, without exception revere 
Providence and honour of Grace (62). Now this 
revering of Providence and honouring of Grace 
was never a conferred distinction, but always was 
so spontaneously (17, 25. 64). Hence Providence 
bears all things, nurtures them, develops them (10) 
and rears them ; completes them, ripens them, 
tends them, and protects them (34). Birth without 
concrete existence (2, 10), action without self- 
conscious assertion of it (2. ro, 77), and develop- 
ment without direction of it (10, 34) --this is what 

is called the colourless dissolution of Grace (10, 
62, 63). 

****** 



55. One who is deeply permeated by Grace 
may be compared with newly-born infants (10, 20, 
28). Venomous creepers do not sting, fierce 
beasts do not seize, birds of prey do not clutch 
them. Though their bones be soft (3) and their 
sinews tender, they can grasp firmly.... They howl all 
day without making their throats hoarse, the result 
being a harmonious balance of forces (42). T3 
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know this harmony is perpetuity (i 6) ; to under- 
stand this perpetuity is perspicuity (16) ; to go 
increasing life is auspicious (16, 31) The exercise 
of impulses by the min i (10. 42) is potency ( 33). 
But when things reach maturity, they begin to fail 
off : which means die reverse of Providence; and 
without Providence the end soon comes (30, 80). 



* 



* 









* 



63. Act with the least possible dwelling on 
action (2,57010,); employ means with the least 
possible ado (48, 57, etc.) ; taste with the least 
possible dwelling on the savour (12. 35). Make 
the big as little, make the many as few as possible 
(4). Requite enmity (75) with grace. Overcome 
difficulty when there is least resistance (9). Achieve 
maximum results by minimum means (31). All 
the difficult things in the world are evolved out of 
easy individual items, and all the great things in the 
world are evolved from petty individual items. 
Hence the highest form of man never unduly 
magnifies, and is thus able to achieve results of 
magnitude (34). Now, he who lightly consents is 
sure to be little trustworthy (26.81): he who 
regards most things as easy will find the most 
difficulties (69). For which reason the highest form 
of man always inclines to see possible difficulties 
(73), and thus in the end finds no difficulty (13). 



75. The people are hungry, on account of the 
amount of taxation consumed by their superiors ; 
that is why they hunger (24, 53). 'Hie people are 
difficult to govern on account of the meddlesome- 
ness of those above them ; that is why, they are 
difficult to govern (65), The people despise death 
(75) because they are so desperately anxious to 
obtain a livelihood; that is why they despise death. 
It is those who place no value on their own lives 
(16, 52) who are the most high-minded (3, 77) in 
the matter of their own and others’ lives 



81. True words are apt to be not liked : pleasant 
words are apt to be untrue (63). Good or benefi- 
cent men (30) do not wrangle, and wranglers are 
apt not to be good men (5, 23, 45). Those who 
know best do not range over many subjects, and 
those who range most widely do not know best 
(56) The highest form of man cares not to 
accumulate: so far as he uses his resources for 
others, he has the more for himself The Pro- 
vidence of Heaven benefits and does not injure ; 
the Providence of the highest form of man takes 
action without self-assertion and effort. 

Braiimacmaim BraHMAVADIN* 
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XXX VI. 



New York 
14th May ’95, 



Dear A 



* 



Now 1 have got a hold on New York, and I 
hope to get a permanent body of workers, 
who will carry on the work when I leave the 
country. Do you see mv boy, all this news- 
paper blazoning is nothing. I ought to be 
able to leave a permanent effect behind me 
when I go; and with the blessings of the Lord 
it is 'going to be very soon .MEN are more 

s 

valuable than all the wealth of the world. 

You need not worry about me. The Lord 
is always protecting me. My coming to tin's 
country and all my labours must not be in vain. 



The Lord is merciful, and although there are 
many who try to injure me any way they can, 
there are many also who will befriend me to 
the last. Infinite patience, infinite purity, and 
infinite perseverance are t he secrets of success 
in a good cause. 

Yours ever with blessings, 

O 1 

Vivekananda* 

XXXVII. 

19 W. 38th St, New York 
22 ud June ’95. 

Dear K , 

I will write you a whole letter instead of a 
line. I am glad you are progressing. You 
are mistaken in thinking that I am not going 
to return to India ; I am coming soon. I am 
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not given to failures, and here I have planted 
a seed which is going to become a tree and 
it must. Only I am afraid it will hurt it< 
growth if 1 give it up too soon, * * 

Work on my boy. Rome was not built in a 
day? I am guided by the Lord, so everything 
will come all right in the end. 

Wuli my iove ever and ever to you, 

Yours sincerely 

Vivekananda. 



XXXVIII. 



Juiv let '95. 



Let me tell you A , that you have to 

defend yourselves. Why do you behave like: 
babies. If anybody attacks your religion 
why cannot you defend it ? As for me you 
need not be afraid, I have more friends than 
enemies here, and in this country one-third 
are Christians, and only a small number of 
the educated care about the missionaries. 
Again the very fact of the missionaries being 
against any tiling makes the educated like it. 
They are less of a power here now, and are be- 
coming less every day. If their attacks pain 
you, why do you behave like a petulant child 
and refer to me? Cowardice is no virtue. 

Here I have already got a respectable 
following. Next year I will organise it- on a 

% f 

working basis and then the work will be 

carried on. And when I am off to India, I 

have friends who will back me here and help 

* 

me in India too, so yon need not fear. So 
long as you shriek at the missionary attempts 
and jump without being able to do anything, 
I laugh at you, — you are little dollies, that ts 
what you are.. .....What can Swami do for old 

babies I ! 

I know my son, I shall have to come and 
manufacture men out of you. I know that 
India is only inhabited by women and eu- 
nuchs. So do not fret, I will have to get 
means to work there. I do not put myself in 



do wlmt little you can, I have to work alone 

from the top to the bottom This Atman 

is not to be s cached by cowards.” You need 
not be afraid forme. The Lord is with me, you 
defend yourselves onlv and show me you cat! 

< ✓ y 

do that and I will be satisfied ; don’t bother 
me any more with what any one says 
about me. I am not waiting to h^ar any 
fool’s judgment of me. You babies, great 
results are attained only by great patience, 

great courage and great attempts K-Vs 

mind is taking periodic somersaults I am 






afraid. * 

The brave alone do great things, not the 
cowards. Know once for all you faithless ones, 
that I am in the hands of the Lord. So long 
as I rim pure and His servant, not a hair of 
my head will be touched....... Do something for 

the nation, then they -will help you, then the 

nation will be with you. Be brave, be brave, 
man dies but once. My disciples must not 
be cowards. 

Ever yours with love, 

Vivetcananda, 



the hands of imbecile-?. You u 



KK 



not ’.vorry. 



XXXIX. 

Extract from a letter written to the 
M aharaja of Kketri , gth July ’<py. 

* * About my coming to India, the 

matter stands thus. I am as your Highness 
well knows, a man of dogged perseverance. I 
have planted a seed in this country ; it is 
already a plant, and l expect it to be a tree 
very soon. I have got a few hundred follow- 
ers. I shall make several Sannyasins and 
then I go to India, leaving the work to them. 
1 he more the Christian priests oppose me, the 
more I am determined to leave a permanent 
mark on their country....! have already some 
friends in Loudon. I am going there by tb*e 

*r> ^ t . • This winter any way has 

to be spent partly in London, and partly in 
New York, and then I shall be free to go to 
India. There will be ^enough men to carry 
on Cue work here after :kij winter, if the Lord 
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is kind. Each work has to pass through 

these stages, — -ridicule, opposition, and then 

acceptance. Each men who thinks ahead of 

his time is sure to be misunderstood. So 

opposition and persecution are welcome, only 

I have to be steady and pure and must have 

immense faith in God, and aii these will 
vanish. * * 

XL. 



August '95. 



By the time this reaches you, dear A-—, I 

shall be in *Paris 1 have done a good 

deal of work this year and hope to do a 
good deal more in the next. Don’t bother 
about the missionaries. It is quite natural 
that they should cry. Who does not when 
his bread is dwindling away. The missionary 
funds have got a big gap the last two years, 
and it is on the increase. However I wish 
the missionaries all success. So long as you 
have love for God and Guru, and faith 
in truth, nothing can hurt you, my son. But 
the. loss of any of these is dangerous. You 
have remarked well ; my ideas are going to 

work iu the West better than in India I 

have done more for India than India ever did 
for me. I believe in truth, the Lord sends 
me workers by the scores wherever i go — and 
they are not like the* -disciples either, — they 
are ready to give up their lives for their Guru. 
Truth is my God, the Universe my country. 

I do not believe in duty. Duty is the curse 
of the Samsari, not for the Sannyasi. Duty 
is a humbug. I am free, my bonds are cut, 
what care I vyhere this body goes or does not 
go. Yon have helped me well right along. 
The Lord will reward you. 1 sought praise 
neither from India nor from America, nor do 
I seek such bubbles. I have a truth to teach, 
I, the child of God. And He that gave me 
the truth will send me fellow-workers from 
the Earth’s bravest and best. You Hindus 
will see in a few years what the Lore! does in 
the West. You are like the Jews of old — dogs 
in the manger, neither eat nor give others to 
eat. You have no religion, your God is the 



kitchen, your Bible the cooking-pots. You 

are a few brave lads Hold on boys, no 

cowards among my children Are great 

things ever done smoothly? Time, patience 
and indomitable will must show. I could have 
toid you many things that could have ifcade 
your heart leap, but I will not. I want iron 
wills and hearts that do not know how to 
quake. Hold on. The Lord bless you. 

Yours ever with blessings, — 

Vivekananda. 

CON TENT AND RICH. 

I dwell in Grace's Court, 

Enriched with Virtue’s rights : 

Faith guides my wit 1 Love leads my will ! 
Hope, all my mind delights l 

In lowly vales, I mount 

To Pleasure's highest pitch I 
My silly shroud true Honour brings I 
My poor estate is rich l 

My Conscience is rny crown ! 

Contented thoughts, my rest I 
My heart is happy in itself ; 

My bliss is in my breast! 

Enough, I reckon wealth ! 

A Mean, the surest lot : 

That lies too high for base contempt; 

Too low for envy’s shot. 

My wishes are but few ; 

All easy to fulfil l 
I make the limits of my power 
'Hie bounds unto my will I 

I have no hopes, but one, 

Which is of heavenly reign ! 

Effects attained, or not desired, 

All lower hopes refrain ! 

I feel no care of coin ; 

Well-doing is my wealth I 
My mind to me an empire is; 

While grace afforded health. 



♦ » ♦ v 

No change of Fortune’s cairns 
Can cast iny comforts down i 
When Fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown I 

And when, in f toward mood, 

She proves an angry foe, 

Small gain I found to let her come; 

Less loss to let her go ! 

Robert Southwell. 
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SWAM I VIVEKANANDA’S BIRTHDAY 

CELEBRATIONS 

Belur Math 

This year the birthday ceremony of 
Swami Vivekananda was performed on Satur- 
day the 25th January, as corresponding to 
the date of his birth just 44 years ago, accord- 
ing to the lunar month. The ceremony 
called the “ Tithi Puja” was done according 
to the Shastric methods by two young 
Saimyasins of the Math, during the day and 
at night ; and the red glow of the “ Homa 
Fire” was turning into the white of the 
ashes as the first streaks of dawn peeped forth 
from the other side of the Holy Ganges. The 
flowers, scents, incense, and Bhoga served were 
those that the great Swami liked, and the 
hands that offered them were those that had 
many a time had the privilege of doing the 
same during his brief stay on earth. The 
hearts of all the assembled worshippers seem- 
ed to pulsate with the same old fervour and 
throbbed in unison ; the presence of Swamiji 
was felt in every movement, conversation, and 
thought. 

Tlie“ Tithi Pujah ” day is, strictly speaking, 
not open to the public. Of the five hundred 
present that day, there was hardly a single 
individual who was not occupied with 
thoughts of love and peace. He that was 
listening to the music in the sitting room, or 
he that was looking after the preparations of 
fruits, vegetables and other dishes, seemed 
equally contented. The day and night were 
passed in the performance of the different 
items of the Pujah, carried out with appropriate 
orderliness, and Sunday the day for the public 
celebration was already dawning. While the 
Puja Hall was still resounding with the 
Mantras and the rooms of the Math were echo- 
ing with reminiscences of the great Swami, 
the capacious thatched building at the far end 
of the Math maidan was the scene of another 
kind of activity. A score of Brahmana 
cooks standing over blazing fires, were turn- 



ing out cauldrons full of varieties of delect- 

o 

able foods. The elder Sannyasins and 

energetic youths were helping the cooks in 

every possible way, and busied themselves 

with placing the comestibles in the adjoining 

store-rooms. The prepared rice was spread 

over an area occupying a large corner of the 

cooking-shed, and was several feet high, and 

throughout the day till sunset, this area was 
alternately emptied and replenished. 

At the extreme south-east earner of the 
lawn, washed by the rippling waves of the 
holy Ganges, is the site where the ashes of the 
great Swami rest ;on it a Memorial Temple is 
now being erected to perpetuate his memory. 
In the interior of this unfinished building, a 
large portrait of Swamiji was placed and 
beautifully decorated. Here, later in the day, 
many disciples and friends gathered to look 
upon the face of one so well-beloved, and 
portions of the Upanishads were read. Another 
picture of Swamiji, a large oil-painting in 
standing posture in the garb of a travelling 
Sannyasin with a staff in hand, was installed 
in the circular, thatched cottage where Homa 
is performed on special occasions by the monks, 
and this presented a gala appearance with its 
garlands, flowers and evergreens. Many songs 
were given by well-known singers and San- 
kirtan parties, who voiced the enthusiastic 
feelings of their hearers and were listened to 

o 

with rapt attention. 

As the sun was nearing the mid-sky the 
guests whose special day it was, and who 
were invited with beat of drums, began to 
pour in from all directions, thronging the 
maidan and seating themselves on the grass in 
rows. The air was full of cheerful voices of 
the men, women and children, expectant of a 
hearty meal, and many a wistful glance was 
thrown at the heaps of relishing food dis- 
played before them. A large body of young 
stalwart members of the “ Anushilan Samiti,” 
and many students of the National College of 
Education, Bengal, were standing in readiness 
with their Captains to serve them, and 
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soon the work of the day was in full swing. 
The assembled gentlemen watched the 
spectacle, no doubt, with pleasant feelings, but 
to the lover of men the tumultuous scene and 
discordant sounds were to his ears the 
sweetest music. It was well into the evening 
before this grand feast served to more than 
five thousand of the poor was concluded, and 
they wended their way home, with their small 
savings of food for those of their families, who 
could not come with them. 

Thus the event was celebrated to an extent 
unequalled in any year since the movement, 
for the commemoration of Swamiji’s birthday, 
as a festival was instituted. — Dr. J. Kanjilal. 

At tiie Ramakrishna Sevasiirama, 

Kan k hal. 

The birthday anniversary was celebrated 
with great success. On the Tit h i day, there 
were special worship, Bhoga, and readings, 
and on the 26th the Ashrama was decorated, 
and more than four hundred poor ancl famished 
people were sumptuously fed. The poor were 
highly amused at the phonographic songs 
given on the occasion, as this was a novelty to 
them. 

At Sri Ramakrisiina’s Home, Madras. 

The birthday anniversary passed off with 
much enthusiasm. w As the new Math was not 
spacious enough for the feeding of the poor, 
the celebration was held in Sir Bhashyam 
Aiyengar’s Market, The number of the poor 
fed was 300a In the morning, the students 
of the Ramakrishna Home chanted the 
Taittiriya Upanishad. Later, four Bhajan 
parties came and all joined them. More than 
a hundred Brahman as, non-Brahtnanas and 
Pariahs, danced and sang together, in ecstatic 
madness, of the glory of the Lord, before the 
beautiful likeness of Sri Swamiji. In the 
evening. a lecture on “ Swami Vivekananda’s 

o 9 

Life and its Lessons to young India "was 
delivered by Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
B. A., B. L., and was much appreciated. 



At the Vedanta Society, Bangalore 

Cantonment. 

The celebration took place on the 2nd of 
February, and the programme included Nagat* 
Sankirtan, music, and addresses on the ‘ Life 
and work of Swami Vivekanandaji/ and 
several thousands of the poor were fed. 

At tiie Ramakrisiina Math, 

Van 1 yam body. 

On the morning of the 2nd February; there 
were Puja and Bhajanas, and in the afternoon 
food was served to the poor. In the evening, 
an instructive lecture on ‘Swami Viveka- 
nauda’s Life ’ was delivered by Mr. N. 
Ponnukrishnaswami Pillai, B. A. 

At the Vivekananda Reading Hall, 

Kaula Lumpur. 

On the occasion of the birthday anniversary, 
January the 26th, a garden party was held, and 
the function was a great success. Sweets, fruits, 
aerated waters, tea &c., were freely served, and 
music aud gramophone songs were arranged 
for. A very pleasant evening was thus spent 
in brotherly love, among the Hindus in this 
part of the world. 

The meeting began In the evening at the 
Reading Hall, which was tastefully decorated, 
and was packed to its utmost capacity. The 
usual programme of reading from the Shastras, 
and Life of Swami Vivekananda was gone 
through, and songs &c., were sung, impressive- 
ly and solemnly, the audience listening to 
them with close attention. The meeting 

terminated with the free distribution of a 
religious pamphlet. 

At the other Centres of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. 

The Anniversary was also observed at the 
Ramakrishna Orphanage, Mnrshidabad ; the 
Benares Advaita Ashrama ; the Benares 
Home of Service ; the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mavavati ; and in all the other centres 
connected with the Ramakrishna Mission, 
with proper ceremonies and feeding of the 
poor &c. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIVEKANANDA 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

OF THE VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY 

OF CALCUTTA. 

THe above Society commemorated the birthday 
anniversary of Swami Vivekananda by holding a 
public meeting on the 16th February in the 
grounds of the Belu r Math with Swami Saradananda 
as president About a thousand young men came 
in a steam-launch from Calcutta and the suburbs. 
After an introductory speech by the president 
and a song having been sung, Mr. Chichinga, a 
Madrasi gentleman who recently came from 
Madras to take part in the proceedings, read a very 
interesting paper on “Swami Vivekananda, the 
Prophet of Awakened India.” In the course of 
expressing his appreciation for the great Swami, be 
said 

“It is through him that we the people of Southern 
India can cordially mix with die people of 
Northern India, without each losing our individu- 
ality. Not only all the different sects of the 
people of India can find a safe harbour in him, but 
all the different classes of people who inhabit die 
vast Continent of Asia, might find their ideas and 
tenets well represented in the great Swamiji, in his 
life and teachings and preachings. Nay, the people 
of Europe and America, all may well claim a share 

in his ideas Whether you are young or old, 

Bengali or Madrasi, Mabommedan, Christian, or 
Buddhist, Swami Vivekananda was the representa- 
tive-head of all the different bodies, and lie 
really thought over the problems of every class and 
creed and masterly represented their ideas.... He 
stood for the whole of India. He wept for her 
and he loved the people with all his heart, and 
hence every Indian from a Brahinana down to a 
pariah might claim to be his kinsman. Truly he 
was said to be the Prophet of the Awakening of India, 
his mind was co-extensive with the length and 
breadth of this sea-bound Holy land* 

“From the time of the Vedic Rishis, onward 
marched a series of Prophets, discovering new truths, 
scattering them broad-cast, and thus doing great 
service to mankind, but the whole bent of their 
mind was confined to the people of India. Swamiji 
made quite a new departure in his mode of 



procedure. He studied the new truths discovered 

by the Western thinkers, assimilated them with his 

flesh and blood, realised the grand truths of India 

and blended the two together, created a new 

school of his own and made his ideas irresistible 

in force and vitality which surpassed all in grandeur 

and beauty. He did not live to see the full 

development of bis ideas, but a few murmurs and 

rustlings of leaves, are enough to convince us that 

a cyclone is coming behind, which will sweep away 

all narrowness and sectarian views of the people, 

and make them one homogeneous s«tid mass.” 

The speaker then delineated on how Swamiji, 

along with other world-movers, though endowed 

with tremendous energy, mental power and iron will, 

and a firm consciousness in the mission of his life, 

had to go through immense mental struggles and 

difficulties on the path which would almost land 

him in despair, till he came under die guidance of 

Sri Ramakrishita who infused in him the Force,. 

which was to break, down all opposition, uproot the 

evils, and fall upon society with a galvanising 

shock, which none could resist. In speaking of 

the union of the two mighty Souls — Swamiji and. 

Sri Ramakrislma — which were ‘unique in the world, 

Mr. Cbichingn said: “The two were living. in the 

concave and convex of the smite object. The one 

was the great receiving power and the other was 

the great manifesting, power. To understand the 

ideas of one, the ideas of the other must be 
studied.” 



In dwelling on the service to humanity and the part 
Bengal is playing in it, the speaker said: “He 
(Swamiji) made bis life- motto — ■ To serve man is to 
serve God, ’...and tried to impress ifc upon bis country- 
men. Look at this wonderful unselfish work of the 
Ra mak ri slrna Mi ssi o 1 1 and o^f I: h e C»lc 1 1 1 ta V ol 11 1 1 teers . 



Young men of Bengal* to- you I say that you are 
carrying out the grand idea — ‘the Seva Dharma’ 
of Swamiji- Do you not know thnt your services 
the other day* made a tremendous impression upon 
the people of Bengal, and will soon spread to all 
the provinces- of India... .Do you not see a change 
has come upon this Holy land of ours trying to 
break down all kinds of barriers and bring about a 
solidarity? And who was the fountain-head of 
all these ideas? A poor Sannyasin who,,.... thought 



* During the Ardhodaya Yoga Festival, 
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over the problems of life, lived in the highest ideal 
of self-sacrifice, developed ideas for the good of 
mankind and preached the Seva Dharma to others ; 
and from this idea of Seva Dharma India will rise, 
and not with the wrangling of orators or the tall talk 
of philosophers. It is a living concrete vital force 
that is permeating the different stratas of our society. 
Look at this Math and see what you find in it? 
Nothing but a living monument of self-sacrifice. He 
(Swam ijf) was mad with his ideas. He made a small 
band of his Guru-Bhais , who followed him in every 
phase of his life and became a reservoir of his ideas, 
He infused enthusiasm in their breasts and through 
them the ideas are manifesting in different parts of 
India. Do you think for a moment, that Swami 
Vivekananda has passed away and l)is work is done ? 
No. He lives in every one of ns. He lives in you, 
and you being his countrymen and fellow-citizens, 
nay, some of you his relatives and kinsmen, are heirs 
and successors to his ideas and works and self- 
sacrifice-,... Think then of how much the other 
provinces expect from you, young men of Bengal,... 
Yon are his children, the Md?uis Puthras . Try to 
follow out his ideas in every sphere of life and 
stand steadfast and bravely before all obstacles 
till they vanish, You are heirs to his Puny a and 
the wonderful prestige he has acquired for you. 
He has made the name of your province sacred in 
every part of the Madras Presidency, and every 
inch of the soil of Bengal is sacred to a Madrasi, 
because the soil once kissed the dust of the 
Sivamiji’s feet. 

Next, Babu Bepin Chandra Ganguli read an- 
other interesting paper in Bengali, discussing in 
diverse ways the significance of the life and teach- 
ings of tlie Swami Vivekananda. Dr. Kanjihtl then 
read a paper which we hope to publish in our 
next. 

In winding up the proceedings of the meeting, 
Swami Savadananda, in a neat, little speech ex- 
plained the relation which the Ratnakrishna 
Mission hears to the present Swadeshi spirit. In 
doing so he asked the audience to bear in mind, 
that in all countries and amongst all nations there 
are found two tendencies determining their 
destinies. The one is to idealise the real, and the 
other is to realise the ideal. It is the latter tendency 
that makes a nation great and glorious ; hence on 
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no account the ideal should be allowed to be 
limited. An ideal should invariably be great and 
infinite in its capacities. In working out the ideal 
we should look to God and know ourselves as hut 
instruments in the hands of the Almighty. Next, 
faith, courage and non-attachment are require.;!. A 
great and infinite ideal, unflinching faith, absolute 
non-attachment and indomitable courage are all 
that is required by young men in discharging their 
duties towards God, Humanity and Motherland. 



GLIMPSES 

Two things, well considered, would prevent 
many quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained 
whether we are not disputing- about terms, rather 
than things ; and, secondly, to examine whether 
that on which we differ is worth contending 
about. — Coll on. 

All innate ideas are concentrated memories, all 
natural powers to respond to art. to emotions, are 
forms of memory. All instincts, talents, and intuitive 
perceptions are deposits from many pasts. Practical 
ability, character, intellect, genius, are not endow- 
ments — the)' are earnings. — Professor Me Taggart. 

* 

He who hath never a conflict, 

hath never a victor’s palm, 

And only the toilers know 

the sweetness of rest and calm, 

— T. C. 

Small souls enquire ‘Belongs this man 
To our race, or class or clan ?’ 

But larger-hearted men embrace, 

As brothers all the human race. 

— The Mahahharata . 

There are some who desire to see God with 
their eyes, as they look at a cow, and just as they 

love a cow so they desire to love God 

Simple-minded people imagine that God may be 
seen as if lie stood there and they stood here. 
But this is not so: in that perception, God and I 
are one, — Meisler Eckharl. 

* 

To see the world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower ; 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour. 



William Blake. 
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REVIEWS 

Cradle Tales of Hinduism. Bv Sister 

✓ 

Nivedita. Witli frontispiece by Mr. 

Abaniudra Nath Tagore. Indian Edition 

Ite. 1-4* 

We take up the book bearing the name of 
Sister Nivedita with a certain sense of pleasur- 
able anticipation, for, the author of “Cradle 
Tales of Hinduism ” lays her spell upon old 
and young, upon gentle and simple, with 
equal force. The realm of the wonderful 
epics of the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and 
other Puranas, etc., are explored to excellent 
purpose in the volume before ns, and the 
attractive collection of thirty-three stories of 
varying length, arranged in cycles, merits a 
cordial reception. They include, — The Cycle of 
Snake Tales ; The Story of Siva ; The Cycle 
of Indian Wifehood ; The Cycle of the 
Ramayana ; The Cycle of Krishna ; Tales of 
the Devotees ; A Cycle of great Kings ; A 
Cycle from the Mahabharata. 

The author has caught the manner of the 
old story-teller, thus preserving the old-world 
charm of the tales. Their presentation will 
surely appeal strongly to the imaginative 
mind, for they are portrayed with literary 
grace and beauty, at the same time, imparting 
the thrill of all the events to the reader of this 
absorbing work. There is a fascination about 
it, perhaps on account of the concealed poetry 
flowing beneath like an undercurrent and 

o 

surrounding it, like an atmosphere, which 
gives to some of these fantastic histories a 
meaning beyond the meaning of the facts. It 
seems invidious to choose when all are delight- 
ful in their various ways, but the studies 
of Krishna are exquisite, and the cycle of the 
Ramayana holds us enthralled over the 
adventures and ordeals of Sita, while the cycle 
from the Mahabharata depicts real heroes. 

Parables are more ancient than arguments, 

* Published by Messrs. Longmans Green & Co., 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 



and in remote times, all things were full 
of parables and similies of everv kind, bv 
which the sages sought to interpret the 
highest aspects of philosophy in the language 
of the simple and give knowledge to men’s 
minds. These abstruse truths, clothed in beauti- 
ful forms, were not only lessons and guides 
to those of unevolved intellect, but were the 
delight and the theme of meditation even of 
the great Rishis, who from time to time con- 
gregated in holy plates, and listened to them, 
day after day, with a religious devotion, and 
were filled with the sublime workings of the 
Supreme. And in these days even, he that 
would enlighten people's minds anew in old 
events and matters, often takes the same course. 
For religion itself, under some of the fictions 
of yore delights in such veils and shadows, 
which serve a twofold purpose and conduce 
to contrary ends, for they tend to enfold and 
preserve the mysteries and secrets of antiquity 

as well as to the illuminating and laying open 
of obscurities. 

We congratulate Sister Nivedita on her 

interesting manner of re-telling these never- 

dying tales, and in producing a book which 

has the charm of freshness, though the legends 
are old. 

Development of the Spiritual Life 

AND THE LIFE OF A HOUSEHOLDER. By 
Mrs. Annie Besant. Published by the 
“ Theosophist ” Office, Adyar. Pp. 33, 
Price 2 as. 

This brochure dealing in M re. Besant’s 

o 

usual masterly style, with the life of the 
householder, shows that it is the best train- 
ing ground for disciplcship, which makes 
one “fit to face the strange perils and 
triumphs of the ascetic life,” and the ways 
and means by which the spiritual life can 
be developed, by turning even the adverse 
environments to the best possible results. 
The first is to act without desiring the 

o 

fruits of actions, and the second is to make 
all action sacrifice. The ideal spiritual man 
is “ the channel of Divine Life,” and perfection 
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being the mark of the Divine, he tries to 
reach the mark, caring not for the success or 
failure his work may bring, and thus gets rid 
of desire for fruits. Truly speaking, there is 
no such thing as failure, it is all success, if we 
have the eye to see it so. We cannot make 
ourselves as organs of Divine Life, without 

v ^ 7 

thinking that Divine Life as one of Love, of 
Wisdom, of Compassion to the world, and as 
being their ex pressers “ we become joyful co- 
workers with Him, offeiing np to Him as 
sacrifice every activity we per form; then every 
action becomes joy as well as duly,” and thus 
we bring about by gradual evolution the 
union of the now separated selves with Him- 
self in perfect Bliss. 

Planetary Daily Guide for All. By 

Llewellyn George, Astrologian. Third 
annual Edition. Price 50 cents. 

This is a booklet of about 80 pages issued 
by the Portland School of Astrology, Oregon, 

U. S. A., and contains many useful hints 
pertaining to Planetary influences. Those 
who are interested in Astrology are likely to 
find in it much which may be of practical 
help to them. 

Reincarnation. By Sivami Abhedananda. 
With a frontispiece of the Author. Pp. 99. 
Price 35 cents 

This is t a new and enlarged edition, pub- 
lished by the Vedanta Society of New York, 
containing the following five lectures: — I. Re- 
incarnation.^ II. Heredity and Reincarnation. 
III. Evolution and Reincarnation. IV. Which 
is scientific, Resurrection or Reincarnation ? 

V. Theory of Transmigration, 

A Summary of Geology of India. By 
Ernest W. Vredenburg, A.R.S.M., A. R. C. s. 
of the Geological Survey of India. Pp. 67. 
Published by Messrs. Thacker Spink & 
Co., Calcutta. 

The work shows much observation, and 
critical study of various geological formations 
n different parts of India, their structural 
peculiarities, &c., and as such, presents an 



ample field of resources for future industrial 
developments. 

Sri RamaKRISIINA-NAMAMRITA. With photo- 
gravures of Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji. 
Published by Sri Devendra Nath Chakra- 
varti, Salkia, Howrah. Pp. 76. Price 4 as. 

This is a collection of 80 excellent songs in 

o 

Bengali, and several Sanskrit Stottras, mostly 
on the Divinity of Sri Ramakrishna and his 
Mission, being the outpourings of a devotional 
heart to its chosen Ideal. Any profits of the 
publication will be devoted to the building 
fund of the Vivekananda Memorial Temple 
at the Belur Math. 

Swami Vivekananda. His Life and Teach- 
ings.* Price 4 as. 

Within the brief compass of 32 pages of 
this pamphlet, the subject-matter has been 
handled in an admirable way, so as to create 
an interest in the mind of the reader, for an 
elaborate study of the Master’s life-work, and 
his writings and lectures. 

Maiiadeva Govind RanaDE. His life and 
Career.* Price 4 as. 

A brief sketch of the views and career of 
this great Marhatta leader and social reformer 
has been presented in this booklet of 54 pages, 
in which there is much of instructive reading. 

Tai.es of Komati wit and Wisdom * By 
Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, D.A., ill. Pp. 46. 
Price 4 as. 

It is a collection of 25 amusing short stories. 

The Situation in India* Pp. 96. Price 

8 as. 

It contains both official and non-official 
views on the subject, gathered from some of 
the notable pronouncements of several leading 
political magnates of the day. 

Speeches of the Hon. Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghosh. An exhaustive and comprehensive 
collection. With a portrait.* Pp. 128. Price 
12 as. 

It contains seven of the memorable speeches 
delivered in the Viceregal Council, by this 
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great Bengali Patriot and scholar, together with 
two other public utterances, given in his own 
vigorous and trenchant style. They show a 
thorough grasp of the Indian problems, which 
makes them attractive reading. There is also 
a biographical sketch of the author. 



The Surat Congress and Conferences.* 

Pp. 188, with appendices pp. 36. Price 12 as. 

The above is a collection which includes 
among others, the undelivered Presidential 
address of the last Indian National Congress, 
and the Presidential and inaugural speeches 
delivered at the last Indian Social Conference, 
All-India Temperance Conference, All-India 
Swadeshi Conference, Indian Industrial Con- 
ference, and the Theistic Conference. The ap- 
pendices contain an account of the split in 
the Congress and the proceedings of other 
meetings at Surat. There is also the 
presidential address given at the All-India 
Moslem League. 



* Published by Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Esplanade, Madras. 

INFORMATION ABOUT AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES for Oriental Students. 

This pamphlet is published by Mr. Girindra 
Mukherji, President of the Association of the 
Oriental students of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in the interests of such 
students as intend to go to America to learn 
technical arts and Industries. It gives many 
useful facts and hints. 



THE UNVEILING CEREMONY OF THE 
NAFAR CHANDRA KUNDU MEMORIAL 

ON the I ith January last, His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal unveiled Hie 
Memorial Pillar erected to commemorate the 
heroism of Nafar Chandra Kundu. 

Sir Charles Allen, Chairman of the Me- 
morial Fund, in the course of his address 
detailed the circumstances under which Nafar 
Chandra Kundu sacrificed his life, and paid an 
eloquent tribute to his heroic conduct. He 



said that a movement was set on foot to ex- 
press sympathy with the relations of the 
deceased, to collect money to keep all those 
who were dependent upon him from want, 
and also to commemorate the act, and that 
a collection was made by the Press and 
a sum of Rs. 5,783 was raised. Sir Charles 
Allen then asked His Honour to unveil the 
memorial. 

Sir Andrew Fraser replying, said in part as 
follows : — It is a pleasure and a privilege to 
have to unveil this monument to Nafar 
Chandra Kundu. We meet to acknowledge a 

o 

brave deed of which we are proud. The story 
is in the mind of every one of us. It was tiie 
highest form of courage. It was not in the 
arena of public strife that this heroic deed 
was done. It was not in the stress and heat 
of battle that this heroic soul passed away. 
It was courage joined to tenderness, and dar- 
ing that came of love. May the human sym- 
pathy, which inspired this brave deed and 
obliterates all distinctions among us who 
commemorate it, endure with power. 

His Honour was then conducted to the me- 
morial which stands beside the celebrated 
manhole. The Pillar, a square one, standing 
about seven feet high, was then unveiled. 
It bears the following inscription : “ To the 
memory of Nafar Chandra Kundu, who lost 
his life in a gallant attempt to rescue two 
Mah ot Timed an coolies from the manhole 
opposite. He was a member of the En tally 
Ramakrishna Mission, whose life was devoted 
to doing good to others, irrespective of caste, 
creed or colour. This monument is erected 
by his admirers, European and Indian, by 
public subscription. Born 22nd March, 1 83 r, 
died 1 2th May, 1907.” 

Referring to this noble act, the Englishman 
writes thus under the heading, ‘ A bright ex- 
ample ’ : — “It emphasises the fact that above 
and beyond the petty divisions of caste, which 
on the surface constitute the strength of 
Hinduism, there is a higher and better sphere 
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in which all such distinctions are merged in 
manhood, and from which those more spiritu- 
al-minded men who attain to this supreme 
degree, are able to look down upon the mere 
worldly lives of demarcation with all the ex- 
altation of the enthusiast to whom all men 
are brothers, and to whom distress and afflic- 
tion constitute a supreme challenge to action. 
* * * Young though this Bengali clerk was, 
modest his lot, and frugal his mode of living, 
he had yet imbibed sufficient of the spirit of 
that loftier Hinduism to know that love is 
duty and duty is love, to realise that ‘greater 
love hath no man titan this that he lay down 
his life,’ and when the occasion arose, cheer- 
fully and unhesitatingly to act on that knowl- 
edge and in that spirit.” 



THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION FAMINE 

RELIEF WORK 

The public are aware that an appeal for 
funds was issued by the Ratnakrishna Mission 
for the relief of the famine-stricken. In 
response to it we have received up to date Rs. 
937-14-4J only, besides a large number of old 
and new cloths. The work is being carried 
on in Satpara, Puri Dt., by two Sannyasins 
and a Brahtnachariu of the Belur Math. Their 
letter dated 15th January shows that famished 
people are flecking there every day, and greater 
distress prevails in the islands of Parikitd, 
Malud etc. The condition of Kltnrda and 
Asitang is al«o far from satisfactory, as cases 
of deatii from starvation are heard of from 
time to time. The crops have entirely failed, 
and the famine threatens to be severer in 
type than that of last year. We are asked to 
collect old cloths, as the people who come for 
relief have only tattered rags, and this i.s their 
only clothing in the cold winter. The Govern- 
ment has begun relief works, but still there is 
room enough for our work there, as the strict 
rules of the famine code will keep out many 
who fully deserve to Be helped. 



Up to the 31st January, the workers were 
engaged in going about from village to village, 
seeing the condition of the people, giving 
relief in urgent cases and trviug to find out 

✓ o 

the most affected parts where no kind of 
relief had as yet reached. They found a place 
named Bajarakote which is most affected and 
where the Government relief given is quite 
insufficient. They have therefore decided to 
open a relief centre at Fatehpur near Bajara- 
kote. The names of the kind donors with the 
amount of their contributions will be published 
iti P. B. We hope the generous public will do 
what they can to enable the Mission to carry 
relief not only to these poor sufferers, but en- 
able them to open centres in other provinces, 
e. g., U. P., etc. Contributions will be thank- 
fully received by Sxvami Brahmananda, 
President, Ramakrishna Mission, Math, Belur 
P. O. (Howrah), or by the Manager, Prabuddha 
Bharat a. 



Work done in Satpara and neighbouring 
villages, Puri Dt., up to 31st Jan. ’08 
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Ka te 


Relieved 
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per day from 


Stopped on 


Satpara 


** 

0 


3 oils. 


15th Jan. 


31st Jan. 


Jeuapuv 


6 1!) 


.. and I 
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for 


x child’s 


milk 22nd ., 


28 th „ 


•5 


3 


8 ohs. 


23rd ,. 


>» 


Tittiva 


8 


9 .1 


21th „ 


55 


Bauri Shabi 


1 


0 „ 


55 


55 


Bagnnmda 


7 


17 „ 


25th „ 


55 


Satpara 


2 


• r > „ 


?5 


55 



The above were cases of aged widows and 

o 

women and children, who were found in an 
extreme state of destitution, being left by 
their supporters, husbands and parents. The 
help was stopped only when they were en- 
listed under Government gratuitous Relief. 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of old 
and new cloths from the following : — 

Srijnt Puma Ch. Basil, Calcutta; A gentle- 
man of Kntaliy ; Dr. J. N. Kanjilal, Calcutta ; 
Sj. K.iran Ch. Dutt, Bagbazar ; Ramchandra 

& Brothers, Meerut, 45 srs. in 2 parcels ; 
Gouhati Panbazar girls’ School ; Shvampukur 
Sadhan Sampradaya ; P. C. Brothers, Banga- 
lakshmi Bastrabhandar, (41 pieces of new 
cloths), Calcutta ; Sj. Narayan K. Sen, Do. ; Sj. 
Priyanath Sen, Do.; Sj. Sadhucharau Roy, 
Calcutta. 

Tlie names of the donors and their contri- 
butions will appear in our next. 
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RECEPTION TO SWAM! ABHEDA- 
NANDA AND II IS REPLY TO THE 

CALCUTTA ADDRESS 

The arrival of Swami Abhedananda in Calcutta 
was the real return home, and many leading citizens 
had been preparing a grand and hearty reception 
for him, which he met on his landing at the Howrah 
station with Swami Brahmananda and other brother- 
Satmyasins, on the morning of the 8th Sept. 1906. 
They found an enthusiastic crowd of about a 
thousand gentlemen, headed by Babu Narendra 
Nath Sen, and Rai Jalindra Nath Chowdhnry, 
waiting to welcome them. They were garlanded, 
and amidst loud cheers their carriage was unhorsed 
and drawn from the Howrah Bridge to Justice 
Sarada Charan MUra’s Aryan Institution. The 
next day, they were driven to Babu Pashttpati Bose’s 
garden-house at Belgachia, which had been set 
apart for their entertainment during the week they 
were to remain in the city of Calcutta. 

A large and thoroughly representative meeting 
was held on the 12th in the Town Hall, to accord 
him a hearty welcome. In an inaugural speech 
the president, Babu Narendra Nath Sen, dilated on 
the manifold services rendered in the West, by the 
Swami and by the Ramakrishna Mission, from 
which we take the following excerpts : — 

an * * * 

“ The Ramakrishna Mission is the only Hindu 
Missionary propaganda, which has settled itself 
permanently in the West. Its efforts have been 
singularly fruitful in bringing the Western mind in- 
to close touch with Hindu thought and creating an 
interest among the Western people in the literature, 
religion and philosophy of the Hindus. The cult 
of the Ramakrishna Mission is Vedantism, which as 
it embraces all the religions of the world, is in the 

truest sense, the universal religion I feel a 

peculiar delight in the work of the Saimvasins of 
the Ramakrishna Mission in the West — a work 
which will assuredly bring about in the fulness of 
time, a union between the Occident and the 
Orient. Gentlemen, this union has ever been the 
dream of my life, and I offer thanks to the Al- 
mighty that it has been my lot to see the little 
bantling, which Swami Vivekananda carried in his 
arms to America, growing in strength and beauty, 



lovingly tended by people, who are no longer 
strangers to it. ....If the East is ever united with the 
West, it will be through the lofty teachings of Vedan- 
tism or Buddhism — for they are almost the same — * 
and the work of the Ramakrishna Mission therefore 
possesses unbounded interest and great significance 
for the world and mankind. 

‘'Gentlemen, I look upon Swami Abhedananda's 
presence in India at this moment as most opportune ; 
for the sublime doctrines of Vedantism, of which 
he is so eloquent an exponent, are exactly the 
doctrines which ought to be spread far and wide 
among us, to free us from the racial bitterness 
which has been causing the greatest harm to Indian 
progress.... His amiable and engaging manners, his 
indefatigable labours and his steadfast devotion to 
the cause with which he is identified, have won him 

a large following in America Self-renunciation, 

chastity and meekness are the three essential 
attributes of a Sannyasin, and these are strongly 

illustrated in the character of Swami Abhedananda." 

* * * * 

Babu Sarat Chandra Chakravarti next read some 

Sanskrit verses, composed by himself for the 
occasion. 

The address of welcome beautifully printed on 
embroidered satin was then presented to the 
Swami. It read in part as follows : — 

* * * In the far-off land beyond the seas, the 
seed of the Vedanta philosophy was sown by the 
revered Swami Vivekananda, and a tree has now 
grown up under your fostering care, spreading its 

branches on all sides With your unflagging zeal 

for the Religion Eternal, your untiring energy, your 
deep insight into our Shastras and your graceful 
and frequent lectures, your extraordinary power of 
conversation and frequent association, you have 
succeeded in creating in the minds of the American 
people a genuine desire to learn and practise in 
life the truths which originated from our Rishis of 

old Above all, you have by your self-sacrificing 

labours raised India in the estimation of the 
Americans and established a cordial relation with 
them. Swami Vivekananda and you have marked 
out a new epoch in the history of our religion and 
remind us of those glorious days of India when 
missionaries from the court of KTng Piyadassi went 
to different parts of the world to preach the Religion 
cf Righteousness. 
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* * # * 

The Swain i gave the following reply:- — 

Mr. Chairman ami fellow-citizens of Calcutta, 

* — 1 thank you heartily for the kind reception that 
you have given me this evening. It is extremely 
gratifying to me to know that you regard me as 
one oLyour brothers, although 1 have laboured in 
foreign countries for the last decade. Indeed 

the word brother is a verv affectionate term, which 

✓ / 

brings together our hearts and rouses a feeling of 

sympathy, love and good-svil!, which unites our 

hearts together and makes us stand for one common 

cause, which is our mother-religion and mother- 

country. We are all children of the same Puny a - 

bhumi , the holy motherland which is the most 

sacred place in the world. There is no other land 

which can be called Punyabhumi. I also thank you 
for the appreciation that you have shown by 

recognising the work that has been done by one of 

your brothers in England and America. Of course 



of commercialism. It was he who turned the tide 

of commercialism in a foreign land like America. 

In 1S93 he stood before a select audience from all 

parts of the world and gave the Message he 

received from his divine master Ramakrishna 

Paramahamsa. It was his first public lecture, 
but every word that dropped from his lips 

was charged with a divine power which electrified 

his audience. His message was that Hinduism 

was a universal religion, that it taught that all were 

children of immortal bliss and were not born in sin 

and iniquity. It was a message of revelation to 

them, and this opened their eyes. Vivekananda 

started the work in New York, and he travelled 

in different parts of the United States and also 

in Canaria. He was received everywhere with 

great hospitality. His writings to-day are regarded 

in the same estimation as the Bible. I have met 

many earnest and sincere souls in America and in 
✓ 

England who regard Vivekananda’s Raja-yoga as 



I do not deserve the praise and kind words that 

you have uttered this evening. The work could have 

been done a thousand times better bv anv one of you 

present here, because 1 know that there are amongst 

us here, men of greater talents and of greater 

education and of greater spirituality. But still this 

little work that lias been done bv one of vour 

✓ * 

brothers and by a servant of God, if I am allowed to 
say so, is done through your good-will, your 
sympathy, your kindness and your brotherly feel- 
ings which you sail across the ocean to the shores 
of the United Slates. A call came to me from Eng- 
land and I responded to that call although I knew 
that l was not worthy of it. It was left to me to 

d 

continue the work started by our illustrious brother, 

Swami Vivekananda. It was a work of hard labour 

and constant care, because we had to meet opposi- 
tion from different quarters — from missionaries 

who had interest in foreign missions, especially hi 

India ; but after nine years of hard labour the work 

' ✓ 

has gone so far that it stands on its own merit and 
it cannot be suppressed by any power that exists in 
this world. Those who have seen the progress of 
this movement which l represent, cannot deny that 
a divine force is working behind it. It is a divine 
movement and the signs of the times show it. 
Swami Vivekanaitda was not an ordinary man. He 
was the patriot -sairn of modern India, —he may he 



called an inumnuion of di\iuc wisdom in. this age 



great as the Bible. Mis teachings have changed the 

characters of men and women who never believed 

*• 

in God, and who never cared for spirituality. They 
have become spiritual, moral, God-loving and God- 
fearing, by reading and studying his books. 
Swami Vivekananda was the pioneer, the first 
preacher, the first Hindu Sannyasin who went, after 
crossing the ocean to the shores of the United 
Stales, carrying his Master’s Message and the 
Gospel of truth as taught by our ancient Rkhh. 

Before him, many other preachers had crossed the 
seas, but they represented only a sectional portion 

of Hinduism. Vivekananda represented the Vedic 
religion, the Sanatan l) karma, which we may call 
a universal religion. Vivekananda achieved great 
success, and why? Because he respected truth and 
nothing but the truth. lie preached nothing but the 
eternal truth which is found nowhere except in the 
Vedas. All other Scriptures of the world are mere 
reflections of what we find in the Vedas. You 
have mentioned in the address that King Piyadassi 
was die first to send missionaries to foreign coun- 
tries. It was at that time about 260 b. c., that 
India reached the climax of civilisation. Then India 
had life and vitality, but to-day that vitality is dead, 
ihough she is going now to revive it ; and bear 
in mind that the power of Ramakrishna whose 



name also you have mentioned, is going to bring a 
new force into the life -of the future generation. If 
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we read the history of ancient India we know that 

* 

Asoka, the great Buddhist Emperor, also sent 

missionaries to China, Egypt and many other 

countries, to preach the gospel of Buddha. But 

who was Buddha ? He was an incarnation of Vishnu, 

the Divinity whom we worship. There are some 

who regard him as an atheist or agnostic, but still 

he was an incarnation of the divinity and his 

religion was nothing but the ethical portion of the 

Vedanta religion. He popularised the ethics of 

Vedanta and the philosophy of the Vedas. Be- 
fore the time of Buddha many preachers and 

philosophers went to Alexandria and Greece. If vou 
study Professor Max Muller's works, there you will 
find the names of Hindu philosophers who dis- 
cussed philosophical points with Socrates at Athens. 
After the invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
a change was brought over the Indian thought and 
Hindu philosophers went all over the world to 
teach the doctrine of Hinduism. It can be shown 
from the Shastras that crossing the ocean is not a 
sin. To-day what we need is, that young men 
should go from this country to other lands and 
study the manners and customs and learn from 
them the things of which they are masters. I wish 
the young men of Bengal, and young graduates 
especially of Calcutta to take a vow of going 10 
foreign lands, and work and earn a living there, 
and learn from them the secret of their greatness 
and of their national power. Vivekananda was the 
pioneer and preacher of this age, and whoever 
follows in his footsteps in accordance with his 
teachings and ideals, will surely become great and 

will be able to serve his motherland in the right 
line. 

The centres that have been started in different 

parts of the United States show that Vedanta is 

needed in America, and the Americans try to live 

up to it in the midst of their commercialism and 

materialism. The people rush through life and 

suffer from nervous prostration; they need rest and 

peace of mind and spiritual vitality. They work 

through the one desire of making money and 
gaining knowledge, and now that they have these. 

they are ready to renounce everything. There are 

many millionaires who are tired of their luxuries. 

Without bhoga there cannot be yoga. Many 

Americans who have enjoyed life to the fullest 

extent are now anxious to receive renunciation as 



their ideal. Americans are extremely busy people ; 

lime is money with them. They now study Vedanta 

and practise Yoga, the breathing exercises. Do you 

think that they would continue to do so. if they did 

not get results? No. They are the most practical 

people in the world. By seeing England, France 

and other countries of Europe, yon can form no 
idea of American life. 

In America you find the most cultured women in 
the world. Their ideal is purity and chastity. 
Unmarried women of 30 or 4c? years old, 
living pure lives, can travel from one end of the 
country to the other without having any one to help 
or protect them. English women cannot do that. 
English people are conservative. But Americans 
arc not so. Their ideal is freedom. They enjoy 
political freedom and social freedom also, and 
now they seek to attain spiritual freedom. Chris- 
tianity also teaches this, but the bonds and thraldom 
of churches are too severe for them. Christ says 
“ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 

vou free.*’ Christianity lavs down that truth will be 
»■ 

reached through knowledge. Here Christianity and 

Vedanta meet together. Because our idea): also 

is Moksha (freedom). What is Moksha} Is it 

spiritual freedom alone ? No. Freedom. — spiritual, 

moral, mental, physical, social, and political also. 

Moksha should be your ideal in every line of work. 
Our ideal cannot be otherwise, 

I travelled from Colombo to Calcutta and every- 
where l found that the Hindu nation lives only 
in the spiritual life. Go to Southern India and you 
will find the people there do- not can. 1 much for 
their political or social leaders. But if a spiritual 
leader comes they fall prostrate before him and 
honour and revere him. worship him as a living 
God on earth. They are ready to do anything for 
him. So the people of India live in religion, they 
eat religion, drink religion and sleep in religion. 
There is no other people in the world into whose 
nature religion has gone so deep. Now, religion 
should be our ideal. But mind you, the religious 
ideal includes all other ideals. Political and social* 
ideals are merely sectional things. If we try to 
imitate the English or Americans and give up our 
spiritual ideals and follow in their footsteps, we 

shall be dead, and our leaders will fight and quarrel 
as they are doing to-day. 

In attaining our political freedom we must have 
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one mind. We have eighty mill ions of Bengalees 
and eighty millions of minds; in the United States 
the population is eighty millions and they have one 
mind. Go to Japan and you will find that forty- 
eight millions of people have one mind. The 
same is in England. But what do we find in India ? 
When the idea of three hundred millions of minds 
comes tb me I become quite hopeless and I 
despair of expecting anything from them. The 
leaders are not of one opinion, whether social, 
political or religious. But, rny x friends, if you study 
Vedanta, there you will find the foundation of unity, 
because unity is the starting point, and unity is 
the goal. First realise this, that although no two 
faces are alike and no two minds are the same, yet 
in Atman we are one. Start from that as our 
religion — that should be our life — that should be 
our goal. We talk about fellow-feeling, universal 
brotherhood, but mere talk will not make us feel that 
we are brothers. We have talked enough and for the 
last two hundred years, we have been talking. But let 
us begin work now. Close your mouth and go on 
working. Do not make a loud noise. When I 
first heard of the Swadeshi movement I was 
delighted. Then I found that Swadeshi was not 
spread all over India, and when I came near 
Calcutta I found several leaders criticising and 
finding fault with other leaders without uniting in 
the common cause. But where can a movement 
succeed without unity f If you want to make any 
success, political or industrial, you must try to attain 
it through spirituality, because there is our life — 
there is our vitality — there is our religion, but if we 
qgc on as we have done, we shall be more down- 
trodden, and treated more as slaves, 

Vedanta will help to make us worthy descend- 
ants of the ancient Rishis , who taught that 
fearlessness should be our ideal. But how many 
of you are fearless, how many of you are ready 
to go to a cannon’s mouth without fear ? Here 
is a poor Sannyasin, who has travelled alone 
all over the United States of America and Europe, 
without drawing a single Rupee from India, 
without expecting remuneration for his services. 
In New York the temperature goes down in winter 
several degrees below zero. Every street is covered 
with ice and snow. There you have to fight against 
nature and environmental conditions, people and 



everything. If you wish to be masters of your- 
selves, you must know what it is to be fearless. Go 
to foreign lands and try your fortunes there and see 
how tearless you become, and how much you can 
do for the motherland. Fearlessness is our ideal, be- 
cause we are not subject to birth and death. We are 

Atman\ the nature of our souls is free from birth 
and death. You know the well-known passage 

from the Gita written nearly 1400 years before 
the Christian era, which taught that the Soul could 
not be burnt by fire, dried by air, moistened by 
water or pierced by the sword. The soul is in- 
destructible, eternal, unchangeable and immortal. 
This should be the constant theme in our daily 
life. Our life is eternal and immortal, and im- 
mortality is our birthright. If we think of that we 
shall fear nothing. What have we to fear ? Death, 
what is death ? Throw away when the time comes 
this garment of the body, this material form, just 
as we throw away our old worn-out garments. If 
we cannot do so we are not entitled to be called 
Hindus. No other religion but the religion of the 
Vedas teaches that. All other religions teach that 
we die and go to perdition, unless we are saved by 
some external power. But our religion teaches 

immortality as our birthright. Thousands are wait- 
ing to receive this truth. Brothers, wake up ! 

There is great work for you to do. Go to distant 
lands and preach the gospel of truth that you have 
inherited from the ancient Rishis and show that 
you are fearless. Let the practicability of your relig- 
ion be demonstrated by example, and others will 
follow and realise the truth. Always remember 
that we are children of God — children of immortal 
bliss. This ideal will also make you strong. We 
need strength — we require nerves of iron and 
muscles of steel ; our age demands these. We must 
have them. How can we get them ? Simply by 
talking, making speeches ? Never. We must 
study our own defects and errors ; we must be united 
and formed into one body. Unity, mutual help, 
will make us a thousand times stronger than we 

are to-day. We shall get that through our relig- 
ion and not through political speeches. 

The work that has been done in the United 
State 8 is a work which is constantly growing. There 
are four of our missionary brothers. There is a 
Hindu temple in San Francisco,-— it has been 
saved from the ravages of earthquake and fire, 
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almost by a miracle. We have also a peace retreat 
(Santi Ashram a) for the use of B rah vi ach ari ;/.v a n d 
Brahmacharinis. One of our .students in America 
donated 160 acres of land, which is far away from 
the rush and cares of city or town. There in the 
wilderness, American men and women go and live 
for months and practise meditation. We have 
also other centres in different parts. Now we stand 
in need of more workers. I appeal to young un- 
married graduates, to take up the life of a Brahma- 

charm. Practise Brahmacharya and you will have 

* » 

power and strength and he able to become leaders 
of men. 1‘his call will be renewed again anti again. 
Teachers will come to India from America and 
give instruction in various subjects, industrial and 
scientific, without receiving anv salary or renumera- 
tion. American people are willing to help us, 
especially in educational matters. They are proud 
to have helped Japan and now they are willing to 
help India. A close connection has been establish- 
ed between India and the West, and this was the 
ideal of Swami Vivekananda that India and the 
United States should meet together, and die Vedanta 
Society be the channel through which ibis com- 
munication should continue. If you go to the 
United States you will be received there with kind- 
ness . America regards the Hindus as the most 
moral, most religious, most divine and most 
philosophic people on the globe. 

The American nation is willing to receive any 
great truth however old. There is nothing older 
and greater than the Vedic religion. The work 
that has been done in the United States is going 
to reflect in the minds of the European nations; 
many of our books have been translated into Ger- 
man and Spanish. Constant calls come from 
different parts of England to start centres in various 
cities. We are in need of workers. Only those 
workers who are able to practice Tydga will be 
accepted by the Ramakrishna Mission. Vedanta, 
which has been taught for the last fifteen years in 
the United States is the religion of our country, 

known as Hinduism. The better name is Arva 

✓ 

Pharma, still better, Sanatan and still better, 
Vedantic religion. I do not mean that Sectarian 
Vedantism is the religion of the Hindus. In true 
Vedantathere is no quarrel, no fight between different 
sects as Vaishnavism, Saivaism or Saktaism. 
Each leads to the same goal, and that goal is one, 
though there are all these different phases of relig- 
ion and different sects. Here in connection with 
this, let me conclude by repeating the well-known 
lines from the Mahimna Stottra which every Hindu 
repeats daily. “As the different streams having their 
sources in different places, all mingle their water 
in the sea, so, O Lord, the different paths which 
men take through different tendencies, various 
though they appear, crooked or straight, all lead to 
Thee.” 



NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CULLED AND CONDENSED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES ) 

In the course of 20 years there have been filed 

* 

13 lacs of divorce suits in America, says the Hind 
of Lucknow. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, having recovered 
from his recent illness, has sent a gift of .£40,000 
to the Pope as a thank-offering. 

A list has been compiled of the members of the 
chief revolutionary clubs and societies,, which 
shows that there are at present 3,800 professed 
Anarchists in London. 



Civilisation is in its infancy. Its entire history 
is comprised within 10,000 years. Astronomers 
tell ns that the world will probably be habitable for 
at least fifteen million years. If so, man has not 
yet run the 150th part of his career Bagshot. 



II. II. Nawab Moimied Nasmllah Khan Bahadur, 
heir-apparent of Bhupal, is said to have just killed 
nine tigers in 10 days. Once, in a single heat of 
jungle four tigers appeared, and were shot dead in 
five minutes, and on the second occasion five 
tigers fell to His Highness’ rifle in one night over 
one kill. 



A correspondent writes to the Punjabee that a 

beggar recently came to the Lahore Medical College, 

who may indeed be reckoned among one of the 

shortest men of the world. He said his age was 35 

years. According to the measurements taken of him 

by the Professor of Anatomy, he was found to lie 34 

inches in height and only 26 pounds or 13 seers 
in weight. 

Before very long it will be possible to travel 
from Calais to Tokyo in the luxurious cars of the 
International Sleeping Car and Express Trains 
Company with only two changes — one at the 
Russian frontier and the other at Harbin, in Man- 
churia. The scheme, which is actually being for- 
mulated, includes the ferrying of a whole train 
from a point in Corea to Sbimonoseki, in the ex- 
treme south of Japan. 



The subjects of the Sunday lectures of Swami 
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Paramananda in the. Vedanta Society of New York 
for January and February Iasi, were: — 

Self-Sacrifice. Power of Purity. Freedom 
Through Renunciation. Duty and Service. Yoga 
and Concentration. God-Vision. Spiritual Life. 
What is a Saint ? Class lectures on the Bhagavad- 
Gita and Yoga classes are conducted on Tuesday 
and 'Thursday evenings respectively. 

A candle 10ft. high, ift. in diameter at the base, 
and weighing 31 Bibs, the largest in the world, has 
just been made, to the order of Raphael Casgone, 
in recognition of his wonderful deliverance from the 
condemned cell at Sing Sing Prison. U. S. A. The 
candle made of the purest beeswax, cost ^60, 
and is guaranteed to burn for four years and three 
months. On it have been painted pictures of 
Christ and other pictures and sacred mottos be- 
sides. It is to burn before a little altar in the 
Cathedral at Caleb, in Italy, at which church, 
Casgone worshipped when a boy. 

A switchback motor track in the form of a wheel 
called the Wheel of A vermis, is the latest mechan- 
ical novelty prepared for visitors 10 the Fail’s 

Court Exhibition. At one moment it rises to fifty 

* 

feet or so in the air, and then sinks gently down 

into a depression in the rim ten or fifteen feet deep, 

only to immediately climb up another bulge, no 

two points in the outer riin of the wheel being the 

same distance from the axle. The movement of 

the wheel towards the car — which itself remains 

stationary at the top — Combined with the varying 

up and down motion, makes the illusion of ‘‘motor- 
ing in mid-air” complete. 

The following are the subjects for the Public 
Sunday lectures Tor January, February and March 

1908, by Swami Trigunatita and Swami Prakasha- 

* 

nanda, at the Auditorium of the Hindu Temple of 
the San Francisco Vedanta Society 

Religion as a Main Factor in Civilisation.. Did 
Christ Teach any New Religion? The Attitude 
gf Vedanta towards All Religions. Essentials of 
Religion- Man — his Position in the Universe. The 
Problem of Existence. Glimpses of the Beyond. 
The Real Goal of Spiritual Life. Sonship or 
Incarnations. Sri Ramakrishna — the Consum- 
mation of all Prophets. Bivine Inspiration. What 



is Perfection ? Aids to the Attainment of God- 
consciousness. 

One of die German poets tells us of the pleasure 
he found, when a boy, in boring holes through the 
wooden walls of a chamber in which his task- 
masters had shut him up. The view was limited, 
but it was a link between himself and the beautiful 
world outside. Millions act like that schoolboy 
who are yet not as wise as he, for they think their 
poor gimlet holes are perfect windows; and the 
thin and impoverished peep they obtain the)' pro- 
nounce to be a full ami final view of the infinite. 
Others know their limitations, and long for more, 
and think it hard to be kept so closely to their 
tasks, and to see the glory at its best only through 

the dim windows of the school. — Light , London, 
Dec. 14 07. 

We have received a catalogue of various articles, 
implements and apparatus, chiefly scientific, 
turned out under purely Indian control in the 
workshops of the Technical and Scientific depart- 
ments of the Bengal National College, Calcutta ; 
and we are glad to note that the recent Exhibition of 
the articles attracted considerable attention and was 
highly spoken of by competent authorities, both 
Indian and European. It is to be noted that some 
of these instruments are of the utmost delicacy, 
requiring great skill and thorough scientific knowl- 
edge in iheir construction, and that they are placed 
before the public at a cost which is often one-half 
of what is incurred in importing things of the same 

quality from Europe. We heartily wish this infant 
institution every success. 

The inconsistencies of civilisation arise from the 

fact that man has turned the mighty searchlight 

of his mind upon every object in the universe 

except himself. He lias fostered an industrial 

system that turns his attention to other things and 

leaves no time to study the individual. When 

man focuses his thinker upon himself the heavens 

will roll together as a scroll and lie will behold the 

‘ Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world,’ enthroned in his heart and brain. 

Draw aside the curtain of Maya, thou Angel of 
Reality, that we may behold the Truth 1 Lift up 
the gates of limitations and cast the mountains of 
ignorance and doubt into oblivion’s sea and issue 
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the mandate to all sleeping souls, — ‘Arise! take 

up thy bed and walk! 5 — l)r. G. W. Carey in The 
Journal of Man, U. S. A. 

As to this system of Caste which seems so 
shocking to the average Englishman, have we not 
at home the data for understanding it? What does 
the average Englishman think of the Lombard- 

O vJ 

street banker who marries his cook? or of Lady 
"Mary gold who marries her footman ? or, for the 
matter of that, what does lie think when it is 
suggested that a mill girl should take walks, visit 
and sit on social committees, with his adorable 
Matilda Jane? What does the Natal ‘gentleman’ 
do or say when some iconoclastic reformer suggests 
that a coloured man, though a fellow ‘ British sub- 
ject,’ should be at least allowed to leave the gutter 
and use the sidewalk? Ah, yes! Caste is very 
human: but it belongs to the snarling animal stage 
in us, and, with the triumph of the spirit, it 
will go. — Light, London, Nov. 3. 

Enough has been said to suggest the probabi- 
lity that the Hindu conceptions regarding “ the 
self” are just what the Occident needs and must 
appropriate if it is to see through life’s falsities and 
lay hold of its spiritual realities. If the term 
** Christian ” must be retained, let it be perserved 
in a form that will serve the purpose of doing away 
with its puerile ecclesiasticism — namely, Neo- 
Christian. The latter-day influx of Orientalism 
among 11s is preparing the way for a fusion of its 
purer elements with Western individualism, and 
the outcome that may be looked for is the Reli- 
gion of the Divine Self-, the most hopeful and rational 
of all methods of overcoming tire sway of tire senses 
with tire sway of the spirit. — Mr. William Tally 
Seeger on “ The Vital Value in the Hindu God- 
Idea ” in The Hibbert Journal. 

An old divine, when some one protested 
against the ancient doctrine of election, said : “ I 
never heard of any one being elected who was not 
a candidate.” The first vital question is ‘ Are you 
willing?’ Do you really believe that ‘God alone 
suftaceth 5 ? 

Are you willing to be made willing? As an 
Oriental said recently, tire hunger for God is God. 
He said that if a man was now hungry for God, it 



was an indication that he had earned this endow- 
ment by previous lives of spiritual devotion and 
development. Even an infant’s cry is a sign of 
life and of desire for light. If you do not wish for 
the spiritual light, no one can help you until you 
do. except, by telling you by word and deed that 
there is light and that you may have it when you 
are ready for it . — From an address delivered by M r. 
Benjamin Fay Mills in Los Angeles. 



Mr. Tesla has equipped a wireless plan for the 
sending of long distance electric waves which will 
enable him to attain a rate of 800*000,000 horse- 
power, much more than is necessary to bridge the 
gulf to Mars. He is convinced that Mars is in- 
habited and that its inhabitants are highly develop- 
ed, intelligent beings. A number of distinguished 
American astronomers are of the same opinion, 
and of late years a good deal of new evidence to 
that effect has been accumulated by scientists. 
“ Once the feat of transmission has been accom- 
plished,” says Mr. Tesla “and Mars which is 
considerably older and supposedly move advanced 
in science than us, lias acknowledged the receipt of 
our signal and sent back flash for flash, it will 
remain to devise an inter-planetary code through 
the medium of which the scientists of this world 
and of Mars will be able to understand what each 
is saying to the other.” 



Mr. B. H. Thwaite, F. C. S., is conducting ex- 
periments under the electric culture system, at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, London, and already some 
interesting results have been noted. According to 
his method, electric light is being made to act on 
the plants as a substitute for the sun’s rays at night. 
Along the whole length of two houses in the garden, 
in one, the plants have grown under the normal 
conditions, and in the other, night has been turned 
into day for three hours every night by a powerful 
lamp, which travels, propelled by a motor, on an 
overhead railway running from end to end of the 
house and back again. The journey takes exactly 
one hour. The result of using the electric lamp 
after three nights and four days was, tha^t *he 
tomato plants in the house which had been 
electrically lighted at night, had grown an average 
of four inches taller than those in the other house. 
The ferns which had enjoyed the substitute for the 
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sun looked healthier and had made more growth, 

and the chrysanthemum plants were two inches 
taller on the average. 

We have received the following note from 
London : — 



of society and Hindu life was its most perfect 
embodiment. The lecturer went on to explain that 
nothing was more mistaken than the ordinary 
British notion of India as a country alien from 
representative institutions. Such institutions were 



A small meeting was held in the West End of 
London on the afternoon of Dec. 12, 1907, to 
found a New Vedanta Society in London. This 
was done, with Henry D. Harben as President and 
Miss Bowles as Hon. Secretary. A great many of 
the members are persons who had been more or 
less in touch with the work done in London during 
1895 and 1896 by the Swamp Vivekananda. The 
membership is fixed at a guinea a head; and it was 
unanimously resolved to invite the Swami Abheda- 
nanda to come to London for some time in 1908 
and undertake the work of teaching the members 
of the society. As this is a small organisation, 
formed evidently for purposes of special study, 
and placed on a strictly self-supporting basis, it is 
not to be understood as undertaking to fulfil all 
the needs of a Vedanta Mission in London. The 
latter must necessarily make an attempt to offer 
the bread of knowledge to all men without money 
and without price, N. 

We have since heard that Swami Ab hedananda 
has gone over to London and by his lectures is 
creating an interest in Vedanta there. 

Before the London Positivist Society, January 

5, Sister Nivedita lectured at Essex Hall, on 

Family Life and Nationality in India. Mr. S. H. 
Swinny presided. 

Sister Niveditg said in course of her lecture, 
that in order to realise the ideal embodied in the 
life of the Indian family we bad to get back to the 
monasticism of the Middle Ages in Europe. 
Rightly considered, the Hindu home was a cloister, 
the Hindu woman a nun, giving to her wifely 
and maternal duties all the devotion which the nun 
bestowed, expressed in her worship of the Madonna. 
All the forms and tasks of the Indian home— the 
rising at dawn, bathing, preparation, and eating of 
fogd — were sacramental. It might be said of 
civilisation in the West that its finest and most 
characteristic product was the civic life ; in India, 
there was perhaps a deficiency of the civic sense. 
The family was looked upon as the permanent unit 



of t'ne essence of Indian society. T he affiiUs of 
the Hindu joint family, which might number 200 
or 300 persons, were controlled by the family 
council and decided by the majority vote. It was 
so also with the affairs of the caste and the village. 



There is no lack of writing and preaching, to- 
day, about “ universal brotherhood,” and it has 
been adopted as a leading article of faith by many 
newly-formed Societies ; but what is so urgently 
needed to begin with, is not universal brotherhood, 
blit particular Brotherhood , that is, the adoption 
of a magnanimous, charitable, and kindly spirit 
towards those with whom we come in immediate 
contact ; towards those who contradict, oppose and 
attack us, as well as towards those who love and 



agree with us. I make a very simple statement of 
truth when I say that until such particular brother- 
hood is practised, universal brotherhood will remain 
a meaningless term, for universal brotherhood is 
an end, a goal, and the way to it is by particular 
brotherhood ; the one is a sublime and far-reaching 
consummation, the other is the means by which 

that consummation must be realised A 

scriptural writer has asked the question, “If a man 
love not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen?” In the 
same manner, if a man love not the brother whom 
he knows, how can he love men of all creeds and 
nations whom he does not know? To write articles 
on universal brotherhood is one thing; to live in 
peace with one’s relations and neighbours and to 
return good for evil, is quite another. To endeavour 
to propagate universal brotherhood while fostering 
in our heart some sparks of envy, spite, resentment, 
malice, or hatred, is to be self-deluded ; for thus 
shall we be all the time hindering and denying, by 
our actions, that which we eulogise by our words ; 
but so subtle is such self-delusion, that until the 
very heights of love and wisdom are leached, we 
are all liable at any moment, to fall into it. It is 
not because our fellow-men do not hold our views, 
or follow our religion, or see as we see, that 
universal brotherhood remains unrealised, but be- 
cause of the prevalence of ill-will ; and if we hate, 
avoid, and condemn others because they differ 
from ns, or treat selfishly and harshly those who 
are near to us, all that we may say or do in the 
cause of universal brotherhood will only be another 
snare to our feet, a mockery to our aspirations, and 
a farce to the world at large .- --The Light of Reason. 
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<rm nrg^r r%fTra5T?7 Fr?r?t li 
srrlr 9ris t rut j^fk c n r i* aran^Kriltfoil 

\3 

VI. 40-, 

The Blessed Lord said : 

q-pf 0 son of Praha ^ noi verily here if not 

^pjgr hereafter ?reT his fq-jfprry destruction RrsjrT is 

?Urf O my son ff wrily doer of good 

^ 1 

any had state, hence grief ^ not goes. 

The Blessed Lord said •: 

Verily, O son of Pritiia, there is destruction 
fur him, neither here nor hereafter : for, the 
doer of good-, O my son* never comes to grief! 

f Tnia — son. A disciple is looked upon ns a son ; 
Arjuna is thus addressed having placed himself in 
the position of a disciple to Krishna-. 1 

snw r smr. 11 






sfffirtf \\V\W 

VI. 4 i. 

sfFTSp?: One fallen from Yoga of the 

righteous p^LFT* worlds having attained 

• 0 

eternal years having dwelt of 

the pure qffrtrf of the prosperous rr^ in the home 

reincarnates. 

Having attained to the worlds of the 

v I 

righteous, and dwelling there for everlasting 

years, the fallen in Yoga* reincarnates in the 

home of’ the pure anrl the prosperous; 

f Everlasting years — not absolutely, meaning a 
very long period, ] 

??w ?.% vT^f-r ’4nrcrr*t 11 

ir.;rfe f Ir+Tctt knfi 11*^11 

VI. 42. 

^f?TTr Or of the wise sfrERf of the Yogis 

vr% verily gR in the famiiv vrgR is horn such 

* * / y ^ 

gg which sfR birth this ff verily 5TF$i in the 
world ^ 5 T^cr< very rare to obtain. 

Or else he is born into a famiiv of wise 

♦ 

Yogis oulv ; verilv. a birth such as that, is 

r* * w 

very rare lo obtain in tin’s world. 

wf 

\ Very rare', mr to difficult than the one mentioned 
in the preceding sloka. ] 

?r=r fr ;r*ra 4 r£=tnr*g I! 
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rR There acquired in his former body 

that ^pcRT^r*f union with intelligence gains 
SfSSFSFT O son of the Kurus ^ and gyf; than that 
more for perfection strives* 

There he is united with the intelligence 
acquired in his former -body, and strives more 
than before, for perfection, O son tif the 
Kurus. 

■_ Intelligence — Samskara-: Store of experience in 
the shape of impressions and habits. 

Strives perfection : Strives more strenuously 

to attain 10 higher planes of realisation than those 
acquired in his former birth; ] 

'j^Tvrr^fr Sh? Fgg% sr^rcTrsfa it 

VI. 44. 

?p? By tli at iff verily previous practice 

qjgstf: helpless even he fW?PT is borne 
of Yoga f5T3T(J: enquirer ^rfqr even Word- 

Brahman (the Vedas) goes beyond, 

13 .v that previous practice alone* lie is borne 
on in spite of himself. Even the enquirer 
after Yoga, rises superior to the performer of 
Vcrlic actions. 

[ Berm on in spite of himself : carried to the goal 
of the course which he marked out for himself in 
his last incarnation, by the force of his former 
Samskaras, though he might be unconscious ot 
them — -or even unwilling, to pursue it, owing to the 
interference of some untoward Karma 



Rises C'V<~ : lit. goes 
i. e.. the Vedas.] 



be vo ml the Word -Brahman, 
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rj But snRpt with assiduity sppTPT striving aftiff 
Yogi purified of taint 

perfected through many births rfcP then TO supreme 
ntvf goal attains. 

The Yogi striving assiduously, purified of 
taint, gradually gaining perfection through 
many births, then reaches the highest goal. 
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QtTtx trr^^Tsfq w^rsfw. 

srmroaarrfasft mnr ir^sii 

VI. 46. 

Y ogi rn?f 3 W than ascetics superior 

than the learned even superior 

SRfjfi-at; than the performers of action ^ and 
Yogi srfaeK: superior *T?r deemed rT^PfTfl therefore 
O Arjuna Yogi *4 be. 

TheVogi is regarded as superior to those 
who practise asceticism, also to those who 
have obtained wisdom (through the Shastras). 
He is also superior to the performers of action, 
( enjoined in the V edas). Therefore, be thou 
a Yogi, O Arjima ! 

[ Wisdom : Knowledge from precepts, but not 
direct insight into the Divine Truth. 1 



zrrtfr^mfa rrlor 11 

w^nn^vrsdr *rr «rf it 3^r?ror w?r iiy^sii 

VI. 47. 

q: Who WOTtfC. endued with Shraddha 

absorbed in me 3 P*T{T?!TOr with inner self ?rr me 

• « 

worships he % by me of ali qpfcrat 

Yogis even most steadfast re- 

garded. 

And of all Yogis, he who with the inner 
self merged in Me, who with Shraddha 
devotes himself to Me, is considered by Me, 
as the most steadfast. 

[ Of all Fogis — of all Yogis he who devotes 
himself to the All-pervading Infinite, is superior to 
those who devote themselves to the lesser ideals, or 
gods, such as Yasu, Rudra, Adilya, etc. 
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ir ^ T WT ^^rr- *irn prow: 11 

WRt WT HW frmfrt H^fTIT II 5 1) 

vn. 1. 

yffriTOTC. The Blessed l,ord TTP* said : 

qp} O son of Pritha qfijf in me ^frqrRfffiT: with 
mind intent or, me taking refuge in me 

Yoga gstsj practising wholly qr me 

sgrfsjq doubtless vm how 31*3% shall know 
that hear. 

The Blessed Lord said : 

With the mind intent on Me, O son of 
Frit lift, taking refuge in Me, and practising 
Yoga, how thou shalt without doubt know 
Me fully, that do thou hear. 

[ Fully i. e. f possessed of infinite greatness, 
strength, power, grace,- and other infinite attributes. 

Prabuddh 



STH rrsf WfNsTMm? gtf’TITTTT'T^T. N 

Vll. i. 

I % to thee rrpf*rpT combined with realisa- 
tion ft this *rrd knowledge in full qfqrft 

shall tell qqr which ^r^Tf having known here 
•hq: more anything else ^frfsq wlvat ought to 

be known q not remains. 

i shall tell you in full, of knowledge, 

speculative and practical, knowing which, 

nothing more here remains to be known. 

[ Nothing mere — because he who knows the 
Reality, becomes Omniscient. ] 

JT^nm 3 >rsTtmfer 11 

fairer ^fsr?«r %r^r arem: 1011 

VII. j. 

Of men among thousands ^f^?r 

some one for perfection qrffq strives 

i BitaratH 
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of the striving ones of the blessed ones 

even gjfsrg; some one me cFRrf: in -reality 
knows. 

One* perchance, in thousands of men, 
strives for perfection ; and one, perchance, 
among tiie blessed ones, striving thus, knows 
Me in reality. 

f The Blessed ; Siddhinim — this word literally 
means the perfected ones — but here it means only 
those who acquiring good Karma in a past in carna- 
tion. strive for freedom in this life. ] 

^rj*. # wsfr n 

fffr 4 if TVnrr itch 

VU. 4. 

Earth water SRSt: fire air ether 
mind Sfrar: intellect tR verily egoism 

and ffd thus this % my eightfold 

f^r^rr divided Prakriti, the Maya belonging 

to the Ishwara. 

Bhumi ( earth ), A pa ( water ), Anala ( fire ), 
Vayu (air), KUam (ether), mind, intellect, 
and egoism : thus is My Prakriu divided eight- 
fold. 

[ The raison d'etre of this reduction of matter 
into five elements, is quite different from that 
conceived by modem science. Man has five senses 
only, just five ways in which he can be affected by 
matter, therefore his perception of matter cannot 
be divided further. Hie five elements are of two- 
kinds, subtle ami gross. The gross state is said 
to be formed by taking half of a subtle clement, 
and adding £ih to it, of each of the rest: e. g., 
gross Aklsha = £ subtle Ak&sha -Pith subtle V.-iyu, 
-p-»-tb subtle Tejas, -Piih subtle Apah. 4 -|th subtle 
Bhumi. Then again, the ether, air. light, water, 
and earth of modern science, do not answer to the 
five elements of Hindu philosophy. Akaslw is just 
the sound -producing agency. From Akasha 
rise Vayu, having the properties of sound and 
touch. From Vayu springs Tejas, possessing the 
property of visibility, as well as those of its 
predecessors. From Tejas rises A pah, combining 
with the above properties its distinctive feature, — 
flavour. Bhumi conies from A pah, bringing the 
property of smell to its inheritance. ] 

sr^rk htfar Smrro; 11 
sfonjfrr H^r^rtr hm.ii 

VII. 5 - 

3 Bm this lower from this dif- 
ferentif^iptf the very life-element my higher 

February 



Prakriti RRf know HfRFff O mighty-armed 
by which this universe is 

sustained. 

This is the lower (Prakriti ). But different 

from it, know thou,C) mighty-armed, My higher 

Prakriti — the principle of self- consciousness* 

bv which this universe is sustained. 

✓ 

[’Hie former Prakriti h lower, being productive 
of evil, itself constituting the bondage of Samsara.] 

cRTsfr^rfa 'wsfrijrnj'WCT n 

*m?r. srvra: iisu 

VU. 6. 

All ifrirfff beings tpT?T^HrPT those of which 
these two (Prakritis) are the womb this- 

know TSFZ I of the whole SOTrfs 

ttnTverse W: source and also dis- 

solution. 

Know that these (two Prakritis) are the. 
womb of all beings. I am the origin and dis- 
solution of the whole universe. 

" / am the origin &c ; In Me the whole tmwetse 
originates and dissolves, as everything springs from, 
Mv Prakriti. ] 

HtT- « 43 W IP 

wfa ^rir? rfrtf nf^njrj m n*»H 

VII. 7, 

WiTO O Dh ail anjaya; iRf; -than me ’rtrlf higher 

else f%f^ aught 4 not a. 

thread *FU!F*H!?r: a row of jewels like this 
all in me iffcfy is strung. 

Beyond Me,. O Dhailaujaya; there ts naught. 
All this is strung in Me, as a rarcv of jewels otv 
a thread.. 

[ Beyond Me — there Is no other cause of tlie uni- 
verse but Me. 1 

m3 

shttstw k 
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VII, 8. 

O son of Kunti T in waters 
sapidity mwwjkw: in moon and sun jpff; radiance 

In all the Vedas syllable Om % in 

Ak&sha sound ^5 in men humanity 
am. 

5 k March '08 gg 
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I am the sapidity in waters, O son of Kunti ; 
I, the radiance in moon and sun ; I an) the 
syllable Oil) in all the Vedas, sound in Akasha, 
and the Indwelling in mankind, 

[ Indwelling — Paurusliam : die state of the Purusha 
or Indweller: the Indwelling of the Self makes the 
human-jiess in mankind. 

I11 Me as essence, all these are wovei), as being 
My manifestations. ] 



Attachment— Rd ga ; toy those presented to the 
senses. 

Unopposed to Dharma : the desire simply for 
die hare maintenance of life, certainly not that 
which causes thirst and attachment for J*ense- 
objects. j 

if %qf *rn?r TTsrarcamtrrer % n 



r- 



« >x 



yr?fr w. ^ %3f5grR*r li 

stcwtTw ?rqr%g not j 

Vll, <■)■ . 

And in earth sacred *T?VP 

fragrance ^ and in fire Ipif: brilliancy 

in ail beings ^f^ff life ^ and in 

ascetics rR: austerity ( I ) am, 

I am the sacred fragrance in earth, and t he 
brilliance in fire am 1 : the life in all beings, 
and the austerity am 1 in ascetics. 

Cnt irf ’fdrvjffprt Rrnr 11 

11 ? oil 

VII. 10. 

o son of Pritha i^f me tf^JcTRf of ail beings 
3 RF 3 R eternal rffi=r seed f%fcgr know 5[fq-R?Tf of the 
intelligent intellect of the heroic ?p*f: 

heroism ^ I am. 

Know Me, Q soil of Prill iA, as the eternal 
seed of all beings, f am the intellect c\f the 
intelligent, abd the heroism of the heroic. 

«rer =RrTrrmr%^f^?r*i 11 

h ? ? h 

Vll. u, 

W{cR*T o hull among ihe Bharat as p®[£ I) ^r^frt 
of the strong ^RqrTf^^Fr%<=f devoid of desire and 
attachment ^ strength ?frR am in beings 

unopposed to Dharma srr: desire ^fw? 

( I ) am. 

v . 

Of the strong, I am the strength devoid of 
desire and attachment. I am, O hull among 
the Rh&ratas, desire in beings, unopposed to 
Dharma. 

[ Desire— Rdma : thirst for objects not present to 
pie senses. 



wtt errr^r^: * nrs: ?r \\\?.\\ 

VII. 12. 

Whatever ^ and rny verily ^rRf^RT: belonging 
to Saliva states and q whaiever fysr^p 

belonging to Rajas rfR^Tf: belonging to Tanias 
cfR them *frT: proceeding from me ir verily 
this f%r^r know 1ml I in them ^ not % 
they in me. 

And whatever slates pertaining to Sattva, 
and those pertaining to Rajas, mid lamas, 
know then) to proceed alone from Me; still 
I am not in them, but they are in Me. 

[All things are in Him, vet not He in them. 
Logically, this can only happen in super .imposition 
through illusion: as that of a ghost seen in ihe 
stump of a tree ; the ghost is in the slump, from 
the point of view ot the man in ihe dark, but the 
Stump is never in 1 he ghost, Similarly the universe 
is super-imposed on tin- l/»rd. seen in Mis place 
through Maya, but Tie is not in it. 'The Lord 
returns to ihe same teaching in Chap, IX. 4. 5. 

iftfitf rmrft wnm: ii^h 

Vll- 13- 

By these three composed of 

Gunas vfR: states deluded this all 

■ 5 f*R world rp-sp from them distinct im- 
mutable **T me ^ noi knows, 

Deluded hv these states the modifications 

. , 2 

of the three Gunas of JVakriti j, ail this 
world does not know Me, beyond them, and 
immutable. 

|Cr mr \\ 






^ l! 



vn. t 4 . 

ft Verily rp^T Ibis gffRift constituted of Gunns 
divine *R my j*RT illusion j?T^Rr iliflicith to 
cross over 3 who ^ me only take 
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refuge ( in ; ?? they (Rf this qr^ff illusion get 

across. 

Verily, this divine illusion of Mine, consti- 
tute of the Guuas, is difficult to cross over; 
those who devote themselves to Me alone, 
cross over this illusion, 

[ Divine : transcending human perception, 

Devote. alone '. Abandoning all formal relig- 

ion (Diiarma) completely take refuge in Me. their 
own Self, the Lord of Illusion.] 

• 4 

* m q^rr. sf&fvi sirranr. w 

wmvit avrar wrgt >7RJTrT^r: n *xn 

VII. is. 

gc$f?R: evil-doers the deluded qrrqftP the 
lowest of men HR*tr hy deprived 

of discrimination mftjt belonging to A sura way 
1 ?rrf i SRr those who have fallowed qf me q not 
devote themselves. 

They do not devote themselves to Me, the 

evil-doers, the deluded, the lowest of men, 
deprived of discrimination by Maya, and 
following the wav of Asttras, 

[ Way of Asuras, i. e., cruelty, untruth, and rite 
like, j 

wrnt srnfr ^ n?5tt 

VII. 16, 

O hull among the Bhftraias O \rjuna 
four kinds virtuous people 

’SffrT: the distressed the seeker for knowl- 

edge srcrhff the seeker for enjoyment ^ and 
the wise qf me worship. 

Four kinds of virtuous men worship Me, O 
Arjsma, — the distressed, t he seeker for knowl- 
edge, the seeker for enjoyment, and the wise, 
O bull among the Bharatas, 

[ Seeker for enjoyment : One who wishes for ob- 
jects of enjoyment, both here and hereafter. 

The 1 Vise ; One who has forsaken all desires, 
knowing them to arise from Maya. ■ 

htt srr^T fapsrgrTr n 

fsr^rr % stfMrssafwt ^ ^ w*r rsrar. ii?vsh 

VJI. 17, 

Of them ever steadfast 



whose devotion is to the One the wise 
excels r verily = 5 T£jj I of the wise 

supremely fq-«r: dear q - : he xf andiR my fqr^r: dear. 

Of them, the wise man, ever steadfast, ( and 

fired ) with devotion to the One, excels ; for 

supremelv dear am 1 to the wise, and he is 
^ / 1 

dear to Me, 

^anrr: *4=4 srr^r tt «?rn; 11 

*nf*r?c ^ {%■ nm^rgsarirr nfa*r 

Vll. 1 8. 

*R These MI tR surely u^frr noble ^ hut 
the wise ^rfRr Self fR very % my *R convic- 
tion ft verily steadfast -minded qy he 

^tRC - die supreme *TR goal HT me tR verily 
^rf-RR: is established. 

Noble indeed are thev ail, but the wise man 
l regard as tnv very Self ; for with the mind 
steadfast, lie is established in Me alone, as the 
supreme goal, 

wnraTOT swrtiSr II 

*mp;sr. tor «r wsrmr g<prvr. iihh 

VII. 19. 

Of many *TR?ff of births =sr% at the end 
S-TR^R die wise R me V:\sudeva *R all 

TfrT thus *R«?R resorts J$: that the great soul 

very rare. 

At the end of many births, the man of wis- 
dom takes refuge in Me, realising that all this 
is Vasiuleva, (the innermost Self ). Very rare, is 
that great soul. 



^ * 



; sro^rTs^gRTr: II 



$ fonwrarrar JTf;$Tr {stout: ^rr iron 

Vf I. 20. 

%: %: By this or that ( by ) desires frT|fRfi 
those deprived of discrimination ?f ibis or that 
fiT?pt rite having- followed xsrj SR^f by 

their own nniureRW led ^SR'Rf: other gods 
JTT«F% worship. 

Others again, deprived of discrimination hy 
tins and that desire, following this or that rite, 
devote themselves to other gods, led by their 
own natures, 

5 Or vn natures : SamsWras acquired in previous 

lives. ' 
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m *rr sfTfr: ^^rr%gn^m H 

*rw ?r wnsrerf sr^r zmn TwrnwfTO \\R\\\ 

VII. 2 1. 

«*: q: Whatever vTtR; devotee stf stf whatsoever 
nt form * 3 v 6 Rir with Shraddha to worship 

desires SRif of him rff*r that tjy surely 
*SFgT Shraddha ?ft 1 ST^STF unflinching fyysufa 
make. 

Whatever a devotee seeks to worship with 
Shraddha, what form soever that Shraddhd 
of his, — that, do l make unwavering. 

h ?mr srerm ii 

earner =* m\ *r>mrn?tN fanr^rP? arra; mil 

VII. 22. 

^ : He ?raT with that (by ) Shraddha g^R: 

endued tRs of it fiTCPR worship f^?r engages in ^ 
and to*, from thaiiRrby me ^ surely ftnRR dis- 
pensed^ those 9ff*rrc. desires verily 5PRT gains. 

Endued with that Shraddha, he engages 
in the worship of that, and from it, gains 
his desires, — those being verily dispensed by 
Me alone. 

w ii 

*m% jt^t *m% nmfa mu 

VII. 23 - 

<j But *r**m*rf Of those of little understand- 
ing ^ that fruit limited becomes 

the wdtshippers of Devas yyr*[ Devas ajrpy 

go my devotees me ^rfi* too «fn% 

attain. 

But the fruit, ( accruing ) to these men of 
little understanding is limited. The worship- 
pers of Devas go to the Devas ; My devotees 
too come to Me. 

% 

[ These men of little understanding : Though the 
amount of exertion is the same (in the two kinds 
of worship), these people do not take refuge in Me, 
so that they may attain infinite results. ] 

itmgv*r: n 

<rt *u wncnwl 1 \W*\\ 

VII. 24. 

The foolish my immutable 

s 8 Prabuddha 
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unsurpassed qt supreme sfty nature ^ntRR: 
not knowing the unmanifested rjf me 

manifestation come regard. 

The foolish regard Me as (only) the un- 
manifested come into manifestation, not 
knowing My supreme state, the Immutable 
and transcendental. 

[The ignorant take Me as an ordinary mortal, 
assuming embodiment from the unmanifested state, 
like all other men, being impelled by the force of 
past Karma. This is due to their ignorance of My 
real nature, hence they do not worship the One 
without a second, ] 

JTrf srs>TO‘. *frnnr*nwrTffr. it 
jjvfrS* sfNtr wirirossrsrttmH 

VII. 25. 

Sit 1 ^faWRRRP^r veiled by Yoga-Maya i. e., 
illusion born of Yoga or the union of three Gunas 
to all irjpt manifestly: the deluded ?r«i this 
world the unborn ypq$ the immutable 

*Tf xne not 3 rR 5 lRrR knows. 

Veiled by the illusion born of the congress 
of the Gunas, I am not manifest to all. This 
deluded world knows Me not, the Unborn, the 
Immutable. 

Hutffcrrf* evarnsvift n 

^ srr g %sc * wx* \\\t\\ 

VII. 26. 

*3* O Arjuna ?RfffarR the paster and y&THIR 
the present vffyssfrfflT the futures and beings 

l know ^ but me qpro any one if not ^ 
knows. 

i know, O Arjuna, the beings of the whole 
past, and the present, and the future, but Me 
none knoweth, 

[This Yoga-mdyd spread over the Lord, which 
veils the understanding of others in recognising 
Him, does not obscure His own knowledge, as it 
is His, and He is the wielder of it, — just as the 
glamour ( Maya ) caused by a juggler ( Mayavin ) 
does not obstruct his own knowledge. This illusion 
which binds others, cannot dim His vision . ) 

^TacTOg^st 3r£*fr%5t vrrnr R 
^ir^rrsT writ ^ *rrff?r ir\sii 

Bharat a 
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VII. 27. 

Scorcher of foes descendant of 

Bharat at birth arisen from desire 

anti aversion by the delusion of the pairs 

of opposites all beings delusion 

*nf^T go. 

By the delusion of the pairs of opposites, 
arising from desire and aversion, O descend- 
ant of Bharata, all beings fall into delusion at 
birth, O scorcher of foes. 

[To one whose mind is subject to the dualistic 
delusion, caused by the passions of desire and 
aversion, there cannot indeed arise a knowledge of 
things as they are. even of the external world ; far 
less can such an intellect grasp the transcendental 
knowledge of the innermost Self. ] 

h *rs? 5 % m tTErar. nwi 

VII. 28. 

5 But of men of virtuous deeds ^t^rf 

whose SfflpTf 0; men sin 3 r?cT*T<T is at an end $*$- 

freed from the delusion of the pairs of 
opposites % they ? 3 flfrTr men of firm resolve *ff 
me vrst^f worship. 

Those men of virtuous deeds, whose sin has 
come to an end,' — they freed from the delusion 
of the pairs of opposites, worship Me with 
firm resolve. 



srtmnTrjTi^r? jrmrrsfsr ?raf*?r k 11 
?t an arsnr ^c^nmiriT iivsui 

VII. 29. 

For freedom from old age and 
death rtf in me 3 CTHT£r having taken refuge % who 
irfTf'rf strive % they that && Brahman the 

whole 3 pair?*T Adhyaima *n%r* the entire 
Karma ^ and know. 

Those who strive for freedom from old age 

and death, taking refuge in Me, — they know 

Brahman, the whole of Adhyatmayaud Karma 

in its entirety. 

<✓ 

f (They know) t he whole of Adhyatma'. They 
realise in full the Reality underlying the innermost 
individual Self. ] 

3 T^rmr^ir% 5 f^r ^ \\\ow 

VII. 30. 

% Who ^ and me Hffaw Sirfat* tnfqw# 
with Adhibuta, Adhidaiva, and Adhivajna know 

% they steadfast in mind sr^rtlF^r^r at the 

time of death srf<f even me know. 

Those who know Me with the Adhibhuta, 

and the Adhidaiva, and with the Adhiyajna, 

(continue to) know Me even at the time of 

death, steadfast in mind. 

[Their consciousness of Me continues as ever, 
unaffected by the change of approaching death. ] 
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far f iwwmw ra wr j^rrem w 

vtrfcm ^ far stt^ farg^ra 11 \ 11 

VIII. 1. 

Arjuna said ; 

g p g sfj tTH O best of Puruslias rfff that 3 T 3 J Brah- 
man fk what ^5fv>2flrc^ Adhyatma f% what Karma 
for and> what Adhibhuta f%whatJ|h* 



called r% what and Adhidaiva is said. 

Arjuna said ; 

What is that Brahman, what is Adhyatma, 
what is Karma, O best of Puruslias? What is 
called Adhibhuta, and what Adhidaiva? 

stfspTfr: ^ mi 5^ n 






m*rnmr w ii’til 
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O de&troye'r of Madhn here 
in this ! »e>dx ?$:' win* how ’srfqrJfyf: 

Adhivajna ^ mid lT2rrt!r3>r§r at the lime of death 

• p 

b\ tlit: seli-cuutroiled how 1?T^: know- 
able ^KT art. 

Ami who in what wav is Adhivainu here 

ip this bode, O destroy er of Madhn? Ami how 

* 1 + 

art Thou known at the time of death, bv the 
self-controlled ? 

srmnsrrvj^m n 

srgt an ’Trir il 

«j 5 nrr^^d fasrn: stiffen 11311 

VIII. .5. 

The Blessed f.onl said ': 

The imperishable Supreme Brah- 
man [ His) nature, the dwelling- of Brahman 

In eacli individual body gjpsair?* Adhyntnia ^*T?T 
is said ^fT v n‘^T^^ : that which causes the exist- 
ence and genesis of beings fWT: otTeriug ito godsi 

is called Karma, 

The Blessed Lord said? 

The Imperishable is the Supreme Brah- 
tnaiii Its dwelling in eacii individual body* is 
called AdhyMina ; the offering in sactihoe 
which causes the genesis and support of beings, 
is called Karma, 

f Offering in swijU'e includes here -ail virtuous 
works. 

Karma S Ch til. 14 . 1 5 • 

wf *tnr. it 

wftrcirt 'ik ion 



VIII: .(. 

Ot the embodied =Tr the best gt: perish- 
able *T1T existence Adhihhutvi In- 

dweller Adhidaivuta here in the 

body ixi I ^ verily WRSf; Adhiyajn.i. 

The perishable adjunct is the A(.ll li blitita j. 
and the Iudweller is the Adhidaivata ; 1 alone 
am the Adhivajim here in this body. O best 
of the embodied. 

[ Adhibhuta : that perishable adjunct which is 
different from, and yet depends for its existence on 



the self-conscious principle; i.e., everything material, 
everything that has birth. 

Adhidaivata'. die universal Self in Its subtle 
Aspect I the Centre from which ail livinir beimrs 

, r , s. no 

have then sense-power. 

A dhiy.ijna : the presiding deity of sacrifice, - 

Vishnu. 

^ Tu'm II 

*n sr^TTpr ** *tm\ nyn 

VIII. 5 

-Vnd at the time of death rrm me ire 

Tl *s v ’ 

onh 5Tfrg remembering bogy 33:^ leaving??: 

who JT^n'n goes forth ff: lie my being «?fr?T 

attains liere wntq: doubt *r not ^ff?r is. 

And lug who at the time of death} niedtta - 
ting on Me alone, goes forth, leaving the body, 
attains My Being; there is no doubt of this, 

$ $ ^rnr a 

ct ^r^rrfeef: HSU 

VUl. 6. 

At the end if if whatever vfp? idea (object) 
M or even wrr-r remembering body 

fcntffT leaves. O son of Kunti ^ 5 ^ constantly 

?T^rwftrT: inured to the i bought of that object 
?T that rp? alone rrjvf attains; 

Remembering whatever object, at the end, 
he leaves tile body, that alone is reached by 
hint. ( J son of Kunti. (because) of his constant 
thought of that object. 

Constant thought : the idea is. that the most 
prominent, thought of one’s life occupies the mind 
at tlio time of death: Oik-* cannot get rid of it, 

even as one cannot get rid *>{ a disagreeable 
thought-image in a dream ; so. the character of the 
body to lie attained next, by one; is determined 
accord'd) id v. i- e.. bv the fund thought-. 1 

^ if. 



: l|\5ll 

V1JI. 7 . 

Therefore *1% at all times me 

remember 3*# light ^ and 
one with mind and intellect devoted to me 
without doubt *rr me it? verily rrs^frf shall come to. 

Therefore, at all limes, constantly remember 
Me at id tight. With mind and intellect 
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